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- This annotated bitlioaravhy about: crime and 
& i ecuprion in schools .has heen assembied from academic, professional gy” 
4 _, aad government sources. The citations are organized into four major 
A pate. “Overview: Nature gna Exten* (og the Preblen" mica studies 
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SAmpsiag af ei iculun changes, teaching nethods,’ student -based 
' discipline) aljtempA tive schools, proqrans for handling known . 
a offenders, and other innovative setrateqies. "School Buildings: an aN 
, Physi cal’ $eeurity" dercribes the use of molice and security guards,en 
we sgemdses, together with a varie+y of anti-intrusion hardware a 
a sys ctenth The Executive Summary of the epee In’stitute of Bducatipn 
x ; stud y, sviolent Sckhools-~Safe Schools,” is reprinted in the . 
Nos ie appendi¢es neces sha. @ lier of snurcespand of oraans izations curreft> \ “4 
“working Sn the\ fields (Au*+horsaLF) 
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: The problem of crime.and Gisruptin in our schools 
concerns us all: This Selected Byphography hus been 
. | prepared to assist school administrators. .injerested 
Givazens. and Zormminity groups address the problem 
: ang benefit from each other's €xperiences 
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INTRODUCTION 


Pa 


‘ 
fd 


The study oof Schooltsbased rime and fisruption is relatively new, 


beginning ino the late P96Q"s aud early A970" s in response to in7 


creased casts at property destruction and serious threats of student 
disopdse,. ln this periedsminyscher? districtsestabl ished security 
oft ibeG, whieh fs rare Sesan eoblectim: data oon the nature and exe 
tent of the viotence problem. Nationally aperegatedt data-thus became 
avallable for the tirst time ino the nid-I7oTS, .¢€ 


« 
tas 


Xs crime and disrurptiom in schools vane to he considered a distinct 
field of study, views and terms have been refined. Some people 
have even guestioned whtther there is indeéd a problem, considering 


te abide oe 


the. tTrementinys tamber’of vouth attending. school; others have ,come 


to think of the problem, not as a crime epidemic in our public 
schools, but as a Eunction of the changes in the nature and extent 
of data made available by newly formed school security offices. 
Most observers acknowledge that the schools are experiencing crime 
and giseipline problems. Whereas many observers of this field ree- 
ommend security: programs and procedures as a remedy, there are 
some who recommend re ‘vistons In curriculums, teaching methods, ara 
school yovernance. At the present, “theories of schodl-hased crime 
and violence are bes inning-toappear in academic journals, and imagi- 
native and sophisticated remedies are being developed. , 


* . ‘i : ‘\ 


Congressional fnterest in and | eeeee with this tdpic have been ex~ 
P 


tensive.  Heardurs have heen held in either the Senate or the’ Rouge 
of Representatives renilar gt sinee the early eee 


This hiblPorx raphy has been compiled to “prov ide readers with a wide 
sranke of material from academic, professional, and government sources 


Many oot the artieles and studies are representative of a genre, 
and in) judrimy a particular work, readers are urged to consider 


vear of publication as well as content. Thus, falthough some of > 


the werks of the emrly 197 s may, in’ light of -mere recent find- 
ings, appear tebe harsh or pxtreme reactions to violence in schools, 
they did) not hecessari lv appear so when they were published. Most 
of the documents cited were published inthe mid toa late seventies, 
amd today fe tteed?, is sfenitdeant, for the fheld now referred to 


as School-based oorime and violence was Largely unknewn even as late > 


as Taek, 


The citations are arpantaed into four major parts, but because of 
the nature oof the cubjeet there BR oa. oertadn amount of overlap 
and reacGeps interested dmoanmdy ame qapeeet of cehond erime and dias 


ruption are encouraged te review entries in all tour parts. ‘ 


+x 


= 


: : ; 
: ? 


+  « Part t-~-Overview? Nature and: Extent of *the Problem. \,, 
These studies deseribe the cost ef school e@imes-~ 
primarily vandalism and arSon--both in dollars and. 
in psychosoctological terms. Congressional reports » 
are ineluded. - J 

® Part Il-~The Students: Misbehavior and Traditional 
" ,Discipline. The documents in this section include 
studies-of the causes and manifestations of student 
misbehavior. The effect of traditional school dis- 

cipline methods--corporal punishment and suspension-~ 8 

on students is included as are several discussions af . 

» Students’ rights. : 


? 
2 


” 


-@ Part ITI-- chook Programs: Multiple AppYroaches. This 7 

sectjon includes a sampling of curriculum changes j,— 

= teaching methods, student~based discipline, alterna- 
*. | tive ‘schools, programs for handling known offenders, 

y 2nd other innovative strategies that schools have 
to developed to reduce crite and disryption. s) 


e. Part Spe oe Buildings: Physical Security. The 
use of pdTice and security guards on the premises 
is described ogether witha variety of anti-intrum 
sion hardware and systems. 
- £ 
To put the problem, in proper perspective, “the Executive Summary 
of the National Institute of Education study, Violent Schools—-Safe 


Schools, is reprinted as Appendix C, following a list of organi za- 


tions .currently working in the field. a : 

s , ae 
All,of the documentts-cited,in this. bibl pean have been selected 
from the cotlectien of the National Criminal Justice Reference Serv- 


fee.) Information about how to obtain these documents may be found 
on the following pare. ) 5 "? 
* 
~ \ 
r ‘ 
? 
om ~ 
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All of the documents «in this sibiagereens are included in the col-- 


woe 


eran mesg 


.t . HOW.TO OBTAIN THESE DOCUMENTS — 


~~ _— * ‘—— o. . } 7 2 


* 


lection of ythe National. Criminal Justice Reference Service, The 


Re ae Room (Sufte 2ll, LOLLY 20th Straet,, NW., Washington, | 
ee 


nt zationat libr 


opén co the public from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. . Many of the doc- 


All* of the documents cited are also avail- 


uments cited fee rr may be found in public.and,orga- 
les. 


“able 


° 


in at Apase one of the following ae ways! . 
f 


sepacaeee. Personal Copies From, Publishers and Qther Souree? 
The publisher of each document — is‘indteated in the biblio- 


sraphie citation, and the names and addresses of the avatlabil-, 
ity sources are listed by entry number in the eee Although 
NCJRS cannot guarantee that all tocument s will remain avail- 
able, researchers preferring to acquire their own personal coples 
of the’ @gted documents shauld contact the source indicated. 
Free Microfiche, From NCJRS - ae : 
When the word MICROFICHE appears in the citatdo a, a free micror- 


fiche is available from NCJRS. Microfiche is a4 x 6 inc} sheet ,, 


of film that contains’ the reduced images of up to 98 pages of 
réxt. Sinee the image is reffuced 24 times, a microfiche reader 
is essential to read micr@Fiche documents. Microfiche rgaders 
are. available at most public and- academic libraries. Request ¢ 
for free microfiche should include the identifying NCJ jnunbers 
and be addressed to! ~ 
NIRS Microfiche ere s 
Bax 6000 

Rockville, MD, 20850 


tInterlibr ary loan From NGAIRS 


All documents ; cited may be borrowed fram NGIRS cuzouah your pub- 
‘Lic, academic, of ofganizhtion library. -Documént loans are not 
made directly to tndividuals. A maximum of five documents may 
he borrowed at one time for a period of 30 days, Each document 
mist he requested on a separate Interlibrary Loan Forw addressed 
teas 


a 
NGIRS Domunert Loan Program : ” 
r Box #000 * _ 7 
Rockville, Mb 2AR5O 
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A. * Combat eae Inner-City Schools. American Journal of. 


Psychiatry, v.t35, PrTTRO-1192, October 1978. 
‘ a ’ MICROFICHE = - (&CJ_ 51424) 


. 
. 


A study ot the psychological and psvchophys i 
violence on 253 classroom teachers in Los Angelas, California, showed 
that their reactions to long-term stress were similar to combat neuro- 
sis. This paper was presented ro the 130th annual meeting of the 
American Psychiatric Association, May 4, 1977. + The patients selected 


ological effects of school 


for the study, I58 femaleS and-95 males from inner-city schools who . 


were victims of varving psyghological and physieal trauma, were evalu- 
atg@f -between #971 and 1976, Medical records were reviewed preceding 
eagh psychiatric evdluation of the patient's ego functioning, attitudés, 
current life situation, and the presence of any predisposing factors. 
A battery of psychological tests also was issued. Medical results 
showed that amajority of the patients had extensive medina histories 
representing 2-16 years of psychophysiological response to ‘continued 


stress, and' clinical evaluation indicated that 2& percent of the 


patients had “sustained a¢tual physical assault on campus, although 
most injuries were, minor. | Aimost all ose tRats presented some mani~ 
festations of long-term stress. Psychological testing generally “in- 
dicated that/ the patients were ,obsessional, passive, idealistic, de- 
dicated persons who wete ymable to cope with, or understand, the vior- 
lence directed at them. ’ Levels of anxiety an@#depression were con= 
sistentlv high with a tendency to focusvupon various somatic, expres- 
sions of anxiety. Factors predisposing to neurosis in military per- 
sonnel were applicable, primarily centering around an impaired ability 
todeal effectively with fear or anger. Environmental stress factors 
identified were threats of murder and~ rape, actual physical afsault 
andgdnjurv directed at teachers, and theft, arson, and vandalism of 
their property. Campus violence not directed at teachers included 


‘hombings, theft and vandalism, the presence of gang members and. campus 


vagrants, and the presence of weapons on campus. Teachers reported 
no support from the administration when a disruptive child Was reported, 
a policy of discouraging teachers to discuss incidents with other 
faculty memhers, and a tendency to deny requests for trangfer. Tt 
is recommended that psychological training be given to teachers to 
prepare them for stressful situations and that programs and policy 
be enacted to support teacKer morale. Acrisis intervention team com 
posed of teachers anda psychiatrist should be assigned ‘to each school. 
Data on phvsical.complaints reported are included and references are 
provided. , 


a nN . 


come nee 


= + : ‘< \ ~~ 
2. BRENTON, M, Scheol Vandalism,  Todav's Education, v. 64, n. 2:82,-.85, 
March-April 1975, - (NCJ 34924) 


. 


" : 
The oe nature, and casts of school onde alexis, arson, and theft 
. “Are discussed and successful antivandalism programs used around the 
. = country are detailed. The antivandalism programs described inelude 
+ using security measures (school "sitters," “and ‘after-school private 
_ patrols), enlisting school personnel (student/teacher discussions on 
vandalism), getting students involved (ant ivandalism campaigns and stu> 
: dehe patztols), ‘and involving parents and school neighbors (crime report 
+e Lag programs and parept-observer programs). A list oF réferences LS we 


: included. a ae . 
aad 


hu _ | =. . es 
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r 


\ ; 
3. CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. Report on Conflict and. Violence in: 


ce? ee Mee. alifoutia'ts~High Schools. Sacramento; T973. 36 p. a : 
8 7 : ee pRECROETOHE (NCJ 27653) & 


A 
a 


. 
> . r ; = 


~“"Mhe California taak Force on the Resolution df Conflict inquired into ° 
the extent and nattf¥e of conflict and Vfolence in that State's high » 
schools. To carry out it# investigative responsibility, the task force 
sought to identify factors which could contribute to tension“provok- \ 
ing and confl ict~predue ing situations and to identifythose plans and 
‘ programs designed to alleviate ar renedia te sucW¥situaticns. — Specifi- 
cally, the task force, sought to tollect data of ar objective and, 
Subjective nature on separate incidents of conflict, and tension and 
~— to orgamize the ~data in a tee VR would allow for a comprehen- 
Sive assessment of the nature and prevalence of’ the incidents; and, 
. to identify programs, and procedures that have proven effective in 
: preventing and ameliorating conflict on high school, campuses’. he 
* : task force used six major sources of information ta accomplish its oo= os 
jectives: surveys, interaiews, documents, newspaper reports, work- : 
shops, and emergenty plans. The task force conducted a mail survey . 
of over 300 California high schools and collected onsite responses 
Co an attitude scale fram approximately 1,000 persons in 32 schools. 
Shese administrators, students, teachers, ._parents, and communl ty re- a 
presentatives welt also interviewed, as were more than 60 scholars, 
public agency abe eatin vei and novergpent officials. 


‘ 
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2 


t 
— - * . 
“e  EMRTCH, Re Safe School Study Report to the Congress: «Evaluation and Recommen- 
Hations. crime and Delinquency, ve 4, nv: 4266-276. July 1978. 
(NC 49002) 


The methodology and programmatic implications of thp Safe School Study 

are examined, and recommendations are given in the areas of Tegislatian, 

é Federal stpport, and research needs. Methodological procedures are 

: Heemed inadequate inthe areas of identification of serious incidents 

in schools » assurance of validity and reliability, extent and prevalence 
’ 
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ot sehost rime’ interpretation ‘and wétphting of data, statistieal — 


analvsis, and the student quest ionnadre< DeSpite these get ape : 
-+ > problems, ‘the author's | knowledge of the subject from oth 
“the most ‘inpottant findings of the study. |: 


hér. sources 
wv : 

leads teim foceéene lude tha 
are essentially accurate. 7 


phasts on such “Factors as 


ere ig coneirrence with the report's en”, 
he povernafee’ of rhe school, its eduaas 
.tional quality, and its pertejxad relevance tothe student poputation 
asamonp the core issues in develaping sate schoois. Im the area of 
degislation, sit ts fecommensed_that an authorization bill be enketed 
cwith the following features: (fT) creation of ® small unit within ‘the 
“Otfice of Education to bé responsible for,training, action research, 
and community development, together with “ether efforts to alleviate 


the school crime problieth; (2) creat fon of «a measurement capability. 
» within the Nettonal Criminai Justice: Information aft Gtatistics Serv” 


tee of LEAA: and (3) establishment -of a coordination of Federal .ef- 
fort rele for the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion. Principles governing Federal Support of attempts to make schools 
safe ate suggested, and research needs are identified in the areas 
@i regular surveys of the schooicrima problem, evaluating Zood pracu 
‘tdlees, conse icusness~raising of communities, school boards, and school 
administrators concerning the+problem, and the -primary prevention of 
school crime. Under the latter topic, short @reviews of promising 
programs are provided. , 


. 


’ 
bo 


GEBHART, R. More Than Just ,a Place To Come. (Motion Picture). San Francisco, 
(1975. TO mine, color, 16 mm. (NCJ 36168) 


This documentary investigates school violence and vandalism-—the 
causes, effects, and programs for change {n elementary, jupior high, 
and high schools. The film records scenes surrounding a wragic murder 
on a.schonl playground and two $250,000 school arson fires, Students 
(ePementary through high school), teachers, parents, administrators, 
judges, and police talk about the atmosphere of fear and hostility 
tn schools and then demonstrate what can be done to bring peace and 
tranquititv back {nto the classroom. 


x 


ry 


viand, National Committee for Citizens in Educa 
tien, 1975, 92 p. (NCJ 29671) 
This bandbook is desipned to promote commanity awareness, initiative, 
ind action toward the serious preblem of violence in public schools. 
The handbook provides a complete action manual toany citizen, group, or 
arenev that ts concerned with recognizing the symptoms of school violence 
and thentaking effective collective measures to oliminate it.: Steps 
wothred inelude the following: howto spot early warning signa; which 
publte services arpencies nhonld be contacted; how the entire community can 


b roy, 
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be aad 7 pot 2 : ° 


4 ag 2 :7 = = 
» ~ me rod , re * ® 
a ~ z 7 bal 
3 , ® and should be enlisted for act ive support; how teachers and students can 
. ? z ®. * al . > * < z , 
arr belp; whieh rraining programs can pe’ most effectively given te both 


the community and school personnel; and finally what physical security 
y : geeasures can best,be um@ liged to Protect both school. faoilities and stu- 
J dents.- ‘ id = ie . 6 


ad = 2 
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: ae GREALY, N. School Security. Address to Gonterence on Violence and .Vah— j \ 
dhlism tn the Schodls, April 29-May ‘1, 1978. Manhattan, Kansas State . 
, Umiversity, 1976. : . ; (NCJ 35624) 
t _ . * | So : 
The president pt the National dssoctation of School Security Officers 
Speaks out on®the dramatic increases in violence and vandalism inthe \ 
- sehdols and on sohe of the methods used to combat them in Broward County, \ 
Florida. An exténuated presentation of school crime statistics and "war 
. * stores" prebedgs a relatively short talk about the solutions. Cooperas 
tion with local ,lawenforcement authorities isstressed. The school sé 
= 3 curity director of Broward County (Florida) regularly meets with the 
a ~ chtets of all 31 law enforcement agencies to-giscuss school security 
preblems, -When busing“ was € potentially violent problem*in Florida, : 

* prior Preparation and planning with lecal polise resulted in the aid / 
of manne lice who volunteered for school duty. Imaginative solutions, 
suchas entertaining the youngsters -with frisbee contests and magic 

. shows; completely avofded violent confrontations inthat county. Ther 
county school system now utilizes unarmed , plainclothed, police resource 

fa} om persons in the schools. These persons strive for muipal respect with ‘ 
the students, wife the enception of criminal ineddents, all interven- 
tions are turned over to the sthool principals for appropriate handling. 
Training for these officers is handled by the school security director «= °- 

s "+ of the county. Other school crimes were ‘prevented by a Student watch” 
over the school parking lots, carried out by students in study hall pe- 

. a riods, and a provision that schools made to allow police officers to 

: type théir reports and use phones incertain school rooms. The presence 
of the police car on the campuses was thought te have a deterrent 
effect. Forthe entire cables of tapes from the Vielence and Vandalisn - 
Conference, see NCI 35621, 35623-35627, 35629-35635, 35637, 35638, and 
35640-35645, 


a. GBREENBERG » 8 School Vandalism: (tts Ef fects and Paradoxical Solutions. Crime 
oo PERVERETIOR Rev Tew) Wo Tyne 2ETT-TRT an vary TOVaT nn) PF 2 


Pressures on schools resulting from increased vandal fem*® the results of 
“e ; seme methods instituted to reduce vandalism, and the need for evaluation 
and ee ion inantivandalismmeasutes are reviewed. The economic 
vosts attributable to vandalism--property destruction and theft, secu- 
rity and {nsuranes protection--are First discussed. Three antivandal- 
ism Measures which have produced paradoxical results are descrilblgd. 
It ds stated that the installation of security devices and alarms, 
3 and the "tarrep hardening of schools through bars and metal grilles 
have fin many cases failed to werk or deter vandalism Similarly, ex- 
oa Lighfinpoof sehools has been found to have little deterrent 
elbect in is Aaa Attempts to Involve youths inthe sthool through 
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p. REMBIE, F.. Violence othe SchomWt and Public/School, peliedes: In Me Part land, 
, J. ™M. and E, ow. MeDill, Fds., Violenge in Schools: “Perspectives, 


. "Programs, vid Positions. Lexington; Massachusetts, D.C. Heath and . 
= Company, 1077,  .  MTCROPECHE (NCJ 46702) 
V at . 
ea. The topte of school violence as well as the sunt and school policjes . 


“which have an impact on several impottant social issues are addressed. 
* This speech was madeé at the annual meeting of the Council for Educational 
' . _ Development and Research, Decemher } 1975. . The larger social issues a 
, . school suypensions, the distinct on“bétween youth and adult crime, t 
question of whols to blame for student actions, andwhich institutions - 
m3 ‘and individuaks should be held responsible for what takes place ¢ es 
, schooka. Youth crime inthe schools is-high and + the rise; its cos 
ce the ee is estimated tobe about $600 million per year. Aseries 
. ae fF court decisions whith defingstudents' rights apd a number of reports 
sitter erfticl ize the pubfre schools for the way-they handle disruptive 
“students “ate also discussed. Anothbz] aspect ofthe problem of school 
tas violence ralates td a reanalysis of; how the: courts shquld deal with 
youtterime, \While net primarilya sthdol question, the two are closely 
7 - “related. Tt iscameluded that school violence ‘is not simply. a school 
| problem, but reflacts. and is linked to larger, gocial problems. 
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: , 
- “This papé® analyzes the phenomenon of vandalism, defined gs destryet ion Fa 
: » and damage of schoo! property, andoffers same approaches’ that | gould be 
: « employed to reduce its ogcurrence. The author diseusses research and 
Seem Dee er ee theorizing that is being@@one in the ‘area of school vandaligm, noting : 
, 5 , the ambighities: in the concépt of vandalism: tese lf. Further,..social. oo 
; control strategies are analyzed, along with the notion of strategic 7 
level, for action or research, , 
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L}.. LALLI, M. and LL. SAVITZ Fear of Crime in the School Enterprise and Its 
Consequences. In Wolf, EF. P., Ed-, Conflicts and Tensions in the Pubm | 


“ Tie Schools. Beverly Hills, California, | Sage Publications, Inc., 
) _° aah p. 29-44, {NCJ 45682) 


r of crime, particularly “victimization on school premises, among 
Lack male juveniles and their mothers Is explored, with reference to. 
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data trom a U8nertud inal studyot Yl families ia Phi ladelphia, Pennsyl- 
‘vania. The !97} sarvey revealedPhat, al hough a minerity of all house- 


holde (43) percertt) ahd of ak juventias (46 percent) jrépurted having 
been victiftiized in the year prior to the survey, fear of feature victim- 
fzation wals uniformly igh,  Juvenilessexpresbed particular cancern 
about being Vic timi zed by other juvepiles. A larve proportion. of all 
Juvantles rated each of 13 settings a ee, schools, parks, movie 
houses, subwavs, etc.) §. dangerous. Scheol rooms (22 percent of res pon- 
dents), sehook yards (47 percent), and school haliways (28 percent) 
were among settings rated as dangerous by juveniles. Most mothers 
expressed fear that their chiles& wold be criminally injured or robbed 
while at scheol. Thirty-nine percent of all adults said that rhey had 
tried to transfer theipgchildren to safer schools, while 42 percent of 
the juventles said,they wanted to be bused to school for safety reasons, 
The implications o€ alternative responses to fear of theeschool envi- 
Tonment-~moving to a safer area with Safer schools, gang membership, 
truancv—sare considered >» Supporting data are included. 
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12. LOSSES DLE To VANDALISM, ARSON, AND THEFT IN PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 1972- 


1973. Arlington, Virginia, Educational Research Service, Inc., 1974, 
20. By . (NCI 36791) 


° . . . 


/ Results oF a survey of a sample of publi¢ school systems for the school 


year 1972-73 indicated that losses due to vandalism, arson, and theft 
were an estimated $82.2 million. Schoal ‘systems were classified as 
large, medium, small, ? ivery small. In addition, this memo includes 
listings of measures that large school systems throughout the country 
are taking to minimize and, prevept losses from these crimes, =. 
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Programs, and Positions. Lexington, MiSsachusetts, D.C. Heath 


tives, | 


and Company, 1977, 199 p. (NCE 40798) 


This collection of nine papers, previded hy representatives of major ¢ 


educattonal groups and Federal agence ies plus selected socialscientists, 
presents viewpoints, analysed, fd suggestions on échool violence. 
The papers are organized into Four arts. Tn Pare~! , "Perspectives," 
selected social scientists From the academic community provide analyses 
ot how research evidence may be used to understand and combat the prob- 
len of schobl vieloence. Part 2, “Programs ," deserihes innovative prac~ 
theal approaches used by some school systems to deal with student 
oltenses. The emphasis ta Part 4, "Positions," is on general assessments. 
at the problem by national educational interest Rroups, professional 
assoctations, and Federal apencies. “Summaries,” Part 4, attempts 
to tie Cogpther seme of these themes and to reflect the variety of ways 
te address the problems based du the range of concerns and talents avail- 
whle. A l§-page bibl Lop gpphy and an fndex are ineluded, N 
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a4. _NOOREFTELA YS “North, South, East, and West er, ameriéan Educa- -_ 
oe. a ey ved 13, n> oa: qe “Tt. “Jamuary February 1977, " ° o (NCJ 45935) 
. Regounting gacidente of 25 years of Student vandal ism and: terrorism. “the . 
article explores the gcope of the prpblen roday and effarts to reduce Ets. 4, 
erowang | fise al and emotional "COS F. Ss: In the P1950! $, youth gangs such as o°. 
Phy eC those popular ized by the play ‘West SidevStoty, ot eeaked obfaneighbor- 2. | 
sow) eS odd. cern cory and” ‘protected St againsts ¢ vompatadng: gangs. ‘Knives, 0 
ae 4 | chains, ands clubs were used in. fighti ng rival gangs. Today's. gangs. are © 
drastically different in their origntation. “It ts est imated that, New | 
| York City alene haw 350 pangs with a total memberslin tof 20, 000,. that: 9. 
a : $13 million is spent annually t xe) repi ace Om repair gang- ganaged school a 
of. OSs UA property, and that 200 gang-related: hamic ‘ddes occur each*year. In some! 
cao EM LS large otties. “yguh. gangs. régilarly, rake control of: el cafeterias,-” 
playgrounds, “ene hak! meat “atid threateo reagherg. and administrators 
who \trny: to. Wrnbervene,s - Alchough student. vandalism, and- violence have 


e Me acting decisively to reverse the” trend. School, security measures are. 
acy tes being enhanced) naw schooks are being designed with windows only on _ 


ose ee. S che upper ‘floo ss typewrd ters, movie. pros jectors, and . “other “ex pensive 


Se! ee ( — iter school: Jiatsen progr ram also has been successful... Al ner mund formed. 
\ a ; 


nn _.> other deterrent mathods which ‘way Dhelp. relieve the. _ boredom “and 


. * : eee : ey 4 : :) yet « ae * "sig, 
i ie is er SNELL, Sy: BR. Violence add V Vandatis emt) Curréyf€-Trends in School Policies © 
. 7 i na 


Zé es F 
. * / and j preventing “these forms of eae lso, are, discussed’ Statistical 


sn. * aquipmann are either bolted down or locked.upf after hours.’ Most Schools he 
tc Cee now enploy axtensive “night ‘Lighting * and sophisticated ‘elect'ropic’ dines, 

a truder yal am systems. Student security: councils have been formed: and: 
, . vod. unteers chosen by the student body to patrol parking ‘lots and locker. 
a areas, monitor school, ae and work wi th. spe principal. ~and the. 

. schoo L-security force in developing: overall. secur aty. measures. “A po= mee 


a* 


: : officer | specially trained, in youth psyc! logy | and, delinquency’ preven- - 
ede Set eS tien Lg assi ignad | to each’ high, school The creat ion of cheerful learn= 
Y eae ing -eaviroanents and thé establishment al ‘alternative ‘schogls . are: 


Ge: gf &, . alienation that contribute t to the ineidence | of vandalism. ) . 
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and. Prograns - eae Virgi National “School Public” Relations . 
- Asscsiation,. i “80 oe en a iN a. SA9ESy — 
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Mae A. comprehensive cenvewae. pre'se ented of the nature extént’, : and: possi-- 
aa ae oy Pgs ‘ble Causes of school violence and: vandalism. Met hods of coping with - 


ecu.“ 


es Beas eaten tion on-school-violence and dalism rates’ and costsyfs first 

a are oe ~ provided. Possible causes for: phese - behaviors such ag~drugs, poor *, i. 

2: soctal conditions, availability of dangerous, weapons }. the dgCline of- 

oP as ‘disci pla e, disinterest of teachers and parents, and. excessive ‘expogure 

SO be violen G ‘im bhe. media ‘are reviewed.. Aspecial ¢ chapter deta Pas) the’ — 
‘unique problems of the big-city schools -in this area is provided. - Sugt 
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and more durable cons a datertais. and pMved school agchi-' 


Methods of coping with such preblems as assaults 


. 


‘teetural des ijns, 


7 ” . + 
on teachers, intraders, gacial ontrentat fons, er assaul ts, bdmb, 
threats, and arson are ont lined as Mell. Several shecessful’ violence > 

. ? a 


and vandalism seated projectSsare brietly described. Also: discussed 


are methods oto bivedyii * cummanity in the schools, the security _ 
terce, and the role of police cin the sehool&i \ AN 
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Pontiac, Mishioan, Oakland i Count Vv Office “of the Prosecuting Atterney, 
Lge Se “20 Bes , a) MICROFICHE (NCU 45954) 


Over LA problems that school administrators and staff could face daring 


PATTERSON, Le ko i Prosecutors pees tor School Administrators, rev. ed. 


the course of a sehool vear are analyzed; detailed guidelines for. 
r } . : » ” : . 
appropriate’ action are Riven, based on Michigan law.e This handbook 


was prepared by the Prosecutor's Office ef Oakland County, Michigan, 
tohelp school. personnel handle common legal problems they face in the 
course .oF thedr duties. Thefirst section, “Juvenile Court Practices, 
Procedures and Services,” sivag an overview of agencies which principals 
and qaunselors can call for help Wi tate b leis ef truancy, incorrigible 
behavior, or paryntal failure ta enforce ‘scheol. attendance laws. The 
chapter ondepeadeney and nerlect emphas t2tthat under Michigan law, 
schools must Feport suspected child abuse and nepWect. Typical signs 
of such neglect are listed. The court process followed ja child .abuse 
caspend the abligattog nf the’ school tp help ovide evidence is 
deSeribed in etail. Specific chapters cover incorrigible behavior, 
ut rendange laws, alcohol abuse, smoking and drug aQuse in the schools, 
bomb threats, school securily, ttaf Fic accidents involving minors, 
and schoel responsibility while transporting students on official activ- 
ities. School liaison with police and courts in felony and,misdemeanor 
cases ts essential For et feet ive prosecution; suggestions are made for 
improving liaison. Indepth treatment is alsp given to unauthorized 
persens fn the schools, hand] ire of disturbances in such a way as Wot 
to esealate the) ebnt rentat ion, and student riphts. ,Michipan law re- 
Brdiog search i sedtsure of student property, Interrogation of stu- 
GURLKT ind eont rd and custady of evidence Is summarized. _Under Michigan 
law students have ao lepal riphtgto protest locker searches, and admin~ 
istrators have ne duty to advise stadents of their rights before ques- 
(toning them.” However, administrators are advised to be awai of the 


“stirgent rights" movement and te treat juveniles with the sdme care | 


as would he setended te an adult under similar: circumstances. Civil 
Tiahitt sot cehoolottie fabs under various eireumsrances is explored. 
In ea, the Michigan Supreme Court held that while school officials 
are ent i Toot Pera peatbitied good=tatth immunity from dgmages if all rda- 
eotaben de the normil course of their duties, 
Se ohet cat TE they should have feasonahly known that 
thet yachts ae were Te gees: adated theedvil riphts of the student, de- 
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ithduw heaging’y as well.ag\ confiscation 
damage to the student. he rights of 
dents are discugsed, as well as tise of 

aWults). Appendidxs List juventie @ourt 
, Another appendix 
fis of the jum 
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@oktains otsecies ot pobters® illustrating various as} 
vent le cade. These posters present the law in simple 
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Disorders, Disruptions, and. Grimes. Lexington 


ath and Company, 1977. 205 pS (NCI 45307) 


Massachusetts , De oC. Hee 
: 
This study examines; trends in secondary school violence, payticularizy 
‘the Biads, trequency, and intensity of misbehaviors and the schoots" 
responses to those misbehaviers, From 1950 to 1975. The organi tion 


ot terms used. ”Syudies whic have already been performed concerning 


aly \ ; bts . 
a Se “x . 
a Wa lue wh hout aue ee Csuspen- . 
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of iinet Sion ney hand already been pqzfonmad concerns 


disruptions and crimes f schools, discipline, costS public concern, 
and related areas are reviewed. Eachof the three major areas of school 
violences-disordgrs, disruptions, and ,crimes-~are treated separately. 
Disorders are noperiminal acts committed by individuals, in violation 
or sehool rules.) Disciplinary a on i! shally carried out eptirely 
under the authority of the scho f sub jegnmts cofsidered 
trom.the viedtpo ints of pupils, school administrators apd teacheys, and 
security officers. {Major trends in disorders and schools responses 


skh ocean tee cof@lusiong are,drawn, Disruptian is a, group event): 


it ix un activity designed to accomplish a planned goal or establish 
a point of Sgntention, e.p., boycott. A crime ig an act forbidden by 
public Law tht, if committed, can cause an adult te be arrested; juve- 
nile statuyaftenses are excluded from this category. niffering points 
ot view, maser trendgy and conclusions regarding each category are prem 
sented. Oyerald conclusions and recommendations are summarized, and 
support jagdataare given im graphic form: Appendixes summarize major 
social sag educational activity relating to juveniles between 1950 
and 190% oeebefarnish an incidont*report form. ‘Muthor and subject in- 
dexes age peovided, and references are given for yeach chapter. — 
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ts (lealth, Education, and Welfare) Safe School Study: 
j reSass and What Ft Means far Teach g@and Administrators. College 
eagk oMiredand, dost itnate For Reduct ton of Crime, Inc., 1978. 51 p. 

. (NCJ 49756) 


Adtotticant tind ings and passares of the Sake Schoo) Study aré presented, 


; , ; ; ; 
fend praclicad implicat tonpare discussg@. The fdrst part of the mono-- 


Seeraph, sa reprint of a seegiion of the Safe Schogl4tudy, discusses ways 
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Tae oe: than the, y currently recedves arid although: ‘ordimes tefad to 


se aaheshetrntenen mummeiantarerohahe Seater oe se eeett me OFSPudenns | L& 


ones . . Me Net e: 


a cm Astatistital anf lis- of ‘data , wean miletvetiate factors, was con- 
RON Pa duc Peed | dete cmige theschool's role: hee oar ‘and epee: as 
Coe. . Several themes wete- foima~te have za reiatiLorship, to. “the extents ae 


> y Safety, An schovys : (1), the size and impersonal i ty ‘of: the. school; (22° “ 
"7" Che character oflthe schoo} 's s discLplinary> olives; (3y sent frus~. ~ a 


~~ * ‘eeeedog with Larbitrany or needlessly: punitive — (4) .th school's, a 
., * gtructire of daceatives;: (5) the \ rélevance of he “education: ‘tosthe 
A LF Owe. es 
ue oe children's needs; ‘Vand. (6) perceived . alienation. ‘The. second part | S as i. 


the monograph peasents “a sele ection of findings - from? the estudy Ind: 
their dnp] ications for teachers.,'and administrators. * It is noted 
that only about 8- percent o oF - ‘add school adwtinistratorg report: ‘serious 
“ase  prebdems and’ that t the probies .df violence is more predominant ‘by 
“J , “percentage ip.urban s Hore. fae not necessarily greater, numerically.. 
:, 0” 4 There is /evidence, that. school. violence can. be affected by atPoree..: 
7 Poot ‘Local, adginistretcrs ‘and that. the! Large proportion of . violence. 
‘and vandalisa igs not 7 committed ‘by, "autsiders <"". Spectal: findings of 
dnterest’ to Beacheny s cand) to admi inistrators are discussed, along: ewith 
. shortrtem . a and. ‘Long ease response recommendations. The tha 40x point’s 
-« from. the study Miata findings are that: fear of crime 4s more damaging 
and. more a tae carta actual criminal acts;- multiple victimizations-- : 
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- This, collection of four’ papers ‘dealing with: violence in schools is gee 


Sig rned te provide guidance with respect to analysis and interpretation /:~ 
Hist Lence~zelaced problame fac see by school, admd nigtrators. . The first 


— = a paper ‘ea the ‘volume presents a disdusston ‘of the history . of: criminal ~ -- 
_— pehavi 2 public se condary schools from 1950 tot975. It ‘deaks with; fh 
the dev ileyaer meer publ Lic opinion. and. the zrowth of publig. concern about ; 


che ine creasing “problea ‘Speciffe erines,. including assaults on ‘teach- 
: ers, fires) and vandalism, are analyzed ind: ividvally Sn Wational statis. <. 
ots tics on the eScogt of grime, in the schools are .presented,. The author... 
then presentg hig views ae the i eels implications - ‘of th problem 
i We and gchool se ecurity offices. , ‘The.secodd. work | Aux é 
furthek ana lyzes the. issue of criminal behavior in. schools.’; Factors 


- t gongddered include population trends, the e development’ of cost ds » tron 
oo. dniforndefinitions, pad, control ing: for: dollar-value’ variables.” “ The a 


next article bronengs a summary of .the BEYER: findings £xom “the - Us Se 
Department of Health ‘Education and Welfar .S.Safe School "Study, with 


% i pa rticylar attention paid to the/implications OKthar wotk. It discusses we ae 
- the inePence ‘of thefts, assaults, and vandalism’ 8. Ss. well as ‘the. oat . 
ee ee f these crimes. A profile of a Neate school” “ts Tsd presented e : 
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tinal article discusses the dfiemima of eddcat ors who must, concern them. 
Selves with. the Gees dees that some kind of violence will ogcur ing \® 
a“ . » a seboot. Surgestions are presented ? school administrators xo ise 

,° oa ff ? 


tin planning for violence. Indicatoys 2 poteastial .violenee arg out> 
@lined. Wavs to make the school more secure and protect both people and 


. . ™“ N . 
* property are iserssed. Possible security sources and preparation 
~ Lota written set of grists procedures are examined. ; 
: : 
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Do, STROM, M. School Fires--Part of Our Overall Crime Problem. Security World, 


ve thy one 3220-23. March 1974, “(NCI 13324) 
; i 

ss J : cca | 

A star¥etical. analysis of. school fires and a discussion of losses ip 
terms of dollars and ipeonvenience tostudents are presented. Following 
adiscussion sf scheol fire statistics which reveal an increase in 
incendiary fires ojer the) past 5 years, the author Focuses on the bur- 
den of such incidgfices om the taxpayer. Comments are made on equip~ 
ment, ‘suchas automatic sprinkler systems, which should be maintained 

, in schools and on particular cases of school fires in the Washington, 


D.~C.w, areas 
. 


2]. sSTUDY OF SCHOOL FIRES, Boston, Massachusetts, National Fire Protection As~ 
sociation, 1973. 19 p. : . (NCJ 38077) 


Briet descriptions of major school fires categorized by structure, “type 
of rire, Fire-fighfing_resources,, and evacuation procedures are pre~ 
_rented, The scheol an described in the following abstracts were 
selected because eacg™of them illustrates one or more important as~ 
pects of fire saiety. Some are interesting primarily because of their 
cause. Others demonstrate the importance of evacuation and fire drills, 
~~ auiomatic fire detection and, sprinkler systems, and proper strucm 
tural design, construction, and maintenance. At the endof this report 
are Dstatistical tables summarizing 155 school fires reported to the 


3 National Fire Protection Association during 197] and 1972, together wi th: 


witha list of school Pires since 1900 which gakve involved a large loss 
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sight Hearings on ‘Federal Drug Strategy. Hearings BeFore the Select 
Comafyttee on Nareoties Abuse aud Control, 95th Congress, Ist Sesston; 
September gh, October 6, 12, November 15-16, 1977. Washington, 1977. 
Hom h, (NCJ 50950) 


ae 


Representatives from the Federal agencies which deal with various facets 
: oft blleral drupe related activity present vestimony regarding the status 


nf Prderal trap abusy: and control policy and action. The Subcommittee 
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Vas CONGRESS » House Select Committee on Nareweges and Drug Abuse. Over~ 
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Yeo owhich the testhnouny was presented had conducted extensive hear- 
thes | vear prior tothe 197? sessfons gnd had issued an interim 
report containing recommendations fat improving Federal drug strategy. 
The purpose ot che 1977 bearings was todetermine what progress, tf ary, 
had been made since that¥report was issued. Dra Peter Edurne, DI BY ele 
of the Office of Drug Abuse Policy (ODAP) and Special As&Istant to the 
ae for Health Issues, presents an “overview of opae Sctivities 
antl Federal drug strategy. A representative of the Of fice of, Manapement 
and Budgesdiscusses the Carter admin! stratipa’s plans for eorganPuing 
the Executive Office of the President-~plans which included‘elimination 
of ODAP. Other testimony covers the following subjects: Federal efforts 
to reduce che demand for iliegal drugs (drug abuse treatment and 
prevention); the effectiveness of drug abuse research; domesmic drug- 
relatéd law enforcement; regulatory and compliance activities; border 
management and interdiction; and internat@onal narcotics control. Among 
the apppoximately 2O witnesses to present testimony are representatives 
From the following: agencies: the Nattonal Institute on, Drug Abuse, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare {and other drug-re- 
lated divisions of that agency); the Drug Enforcement Administration, 
U.S. Department of Justice {and ather drug-related divisions); the 
Internal Revenue Service; the U.S. Customs Service; the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State; the U.S. Coast Guard; the Immigration and Natural=- 
ization a and the U.S. General Accounting Of fiew, 
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U.S, CONGRESS. Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. 


School Violence‘and Vandalism: Models and Strate ies for Change. Hear- 
ing Before the Senate Subeommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
September 17, 1975. Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1976. 
_ MICROFICHE (NCJ 36422) 
” x stock No. 052-070-03470-0 
Test imonv and other materials concerning the rapidly escalating nature 
of schYol violence and vandalism and on ways to address the probtem 
are presented. Witnesses included representatives of the Children's 
Defense Fund, the National Association of Secondary School Principals, 
the National Committee for Citizens in Rducation, the Nat Yonal Congress 


.of Parents and Teachers, and the New York Civil Liberties Union. 


Appended materials include numerous newspaper and magazine articles, 
studies Eris onole and/pamphlets, documents dealing with student rights 
and suspension procédutes, and two alternative program directories. 
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r 2 2 . Senate Subcommittee Fo Investigate Juvenile Delinquancy. 


. Schbol Violence and Vandalism: The Nature, Extent, and Cost of Violence * 
m and Vandalism in Our Nation's Schools. Hearings Before the Sewate Sub- 


. “ committee To Investigate juvenile Delinquency, April-~[6 and June 17, 
a 1975. Washington, U.S, ee Printing Office, 1976, 607 peo, 
ie . a / MICROFICHE © (NEU (36424) 
PA . et Stock No. 52-0-03484+0 
oo” 5 a / % ; § . 
r La Test mony andother matey ia son school violence and vandalism are pre- 


sented. Witnes$es include teachers, students, school security direc- 

rors, principals, and representatives of special inté@rest organiza- 

tions. Appended materials inciude supplemental reports, newspaper arti~ 
. cles (divided by region), and newspapér editorial comments. 
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i. Pe oa U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE. National Institute of 
Education. School Crime and Disruption. E. Wenk and N. ‘Harlow, ds. 
Davis, California, Responsible Action, 1978. 238 p. (NGS 51386) 


This anthology considers issues related to school crime, its causes, and 

_ ' {ts probable solutions, The papers focus on practical appreaches to 

) school crime prevention and control. The coll begins with two 
7 papers describing approaches to the study of crime in schools. A 
“strategy for basing prevention, programs on the findings of research 
tailored to particular schools 18 outlined, and a model of the high 
schools' social organizationis presented offering a conceptual frame~ 

work for studying and preventing school crime. The second (category 

of papers suggests coherent theories of causation and practical sug- 
gestions for alterthg conditions in schools and society which'contfib- 

ute to school crime} One author conclhdes that delinquent behavior in 

school is generated by negative school experiences and resulting ‘Low 

‘ self-esteem. Characteristics of an alternate school program designed 
: . to provide students with positive experiences are identified. Study 
findings on the aesthet pes of eugene the factors which make 
vandalism enjoyable, are presented; and chahges in design, construcy, 

‘ tton, and school response are recommended for reducing incentives toe 

Ps vandalism. Theackof meaningful roles ‘for youth in sooty is dis- 
\ cussed also as a‘causal fadtor in oe at and the author recom- 
*mends imaginative ways of diverting child en through communit y~benefi- 

cial activities. The.effects of various sources of social power on 
children are considered, and it is suggested that students attack the 

school because they cannot deal effectively with their role in pane 

The effects of labeling? on students and. the benefits of inc easing 

links between schools and communit tes are discussed. The final cate- 

. gory, of papers concentrates. on specific programs or actions to be 
¥ taken to reduce school crime.” These dagtude human eee 
programs for hefghtening, awareness of racial biases in teacherestudent 

relationships, school governance models. dispersing educational deci~ 
sionmaking throughout the community, smaller schools, techniques for 
negotiating school conflicts, and programs for training specialists 
to work with disruptive students. 
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elent Schools, Safe 
Volume l. MM. ®e 


-» _« National Fnstitute of Educatio 


Aneta a , oR ee : — : : : 
‘  Schools:. The Safe Sclkool Stidy Report tothe Congr 2 
Asner and J. Broschart, Eds. Washington, aJ-S. Government Printing 


Office, 1978, 381 p < % MICROFICHE (NCJ. 45988) 
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‘ - Stock Na. 1017~080-01830~4 
aC ‘ : ? . 
farts; graphs, Whd a narrative report present findings of a sty 
determine the numbér of schools affected by crime or violenee, * fae 
pod seriousness of che crimes, and how school crime can be prevented, 
The Safe School Study. was undertaken by the National Institute of Educa- 
tion in wags toa congressional request to the Department of Health, 
Educat ii » wad Welfare. Data are based on a mail survey of more than 
4,000 schood's and onsite gurveys of 642 schools, plus case studied 
of 10 schools. Statistical Be node used to overcome sampling error and 
project figures are detailed. It was found that although le of eine 


and vandalism, increased during the 1960's, they have leveled off\since 
the early 1970's, and there are some hints of a declines ‘Stilt, about 
8 percent of the nation’s schools have 's serious problem with crime, 
Secondary schools being inthis category more than elementary schools. 
inthe Northeast and West, schools are more likely to have problems than 
schools in the North Central and Southern States. Risks.of personal 
violence are higher in junior high schools that in senior high schools 
and are higher in larger communities. About 2.4 million s condary. 
school students (1] percent) have something stolen from them ‘gn \a typi- 
calmonth., About 1.3 percent (282,000) report being athacked each month. 
Relatively few are injured seriously enough to need medical attention. 
Among secondary schoolteachers, about 12 percent (130,000) have some~ 
thing stolen in atypical month. Some 5,200 are physically attacked, | 
about 1,060 needing medical attention. Around 6,000 have something 
taken from them by force or threats. Young teenagers run a greater risk 
of violence in school than elsewhere except in high-crime neighborhoods, 
where schoois are safer than the surrounding communities. Over 25 per~ 


.centof all schools suffer vandalism in a giyen month with an average 


cost peract of $81, Ten percent of schools ade burglarized at a cost 
per burgiary of $183. The annual cost of school crime is an estimated 
$200 million. Most offenses are committed by current students. Victims 
and offenders are generally of the same agé, sex (usually male), and 
race, The chances of interracial violence are highest in schools where 
students of one race outnumber those of another. Violence temporarily 
increases after court-ordered desegregation, but later the schools 
return to their former patterns. — Suggested crime prevention measures 
include specially designed locks, safes, and window and door alarms. 
Better training for school security personnel is also recommended. 
In the case studies the single mogt important difference between safe 
schools and violent schools was fdund to be a strong, dedicated prin- 
etpal who served as a role model for both Students and teachers, 


anBWwho instituteda firm, fair, and consistent system of discéPiine. 
An Executive Summary (NCJ 45149) is reprinted’ ‘as an appendix/to this 
bibliography. = { : 
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Sf. U.S. (DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. Law Enturcement Assistance Administration. 
Respe onses to Collective Violence in Threat _o Act, 2 Volumes, By | 
.D. Vestermark. ‘McLean, Virginia, Human ‘Se dbnkes desearch, Tne... 
an i. . 764 p. ; WET 17953 
Colleetive violence in schools, extremist tarfets and tactics, vouth a 


yang wWolence, and strategies. for “responding to thesy eaetions/ are 
discussed. “The six chapters: of this report rev ig regearch anf de> 
velopment on the prevent ton nd control of collective violence. For 
the purpose ‘of thip study, collagtive violence was defined as the 
threat or use of force by a colgmctivity of individuals that results 
or is intended to result in the injury or forcible restraint of 9... 
person or persons or the destruction or forcible seizure of~ property. 
The first volume consit¢rs responses ‘to colleagive violence in high 
tehools, grade schonls,ccolleges and universities. Individual sections 
= ; discuss Die heel relations, and police planning! before, dur ring, 
* * and after violent incidents. The author notes that the high schools 
and grade schools are the emerging problem ar@as For the early ‘1970's, 
oe Appended, material in’ volume | includes guidelines for school security 
fn Prince Georges County, Maryland. Initial sections in the second 
volume review and define violancg as it occurs now and has occurred dn 
the past. Commorelements ine emist groups are noted, and political, 
ea . soe iat, and econo ideologjlés are discussed. Additional, matcrial 
covering the 1971 May Day demonstration in Washington, D.C., examines 
vital urban processes as extremist targets, dilgmmas facing law enforce- 
“}. ment and criminal justice officials, and lessons learned frem the 
demonstrat ions Part of the second volume Focuses on youth gang vio- 
. lencee Relate issues deal with’strategies ‘and tactics Fompdeal-. : 
ting with youth such as limiting provocation and redirecting pressures. 7 
The use of the youth gang as a form of community organization is al 
explored. The appendix contains an illustrated May Day tactical manua 1 
and an improvised munitions handbook. Underground manhal reference 


are included. je 5 
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Zz SR, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTECE. Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. 
“Orktee of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention. Planning As 
sistance Programs - To Reduce School Violence and Disruption. By M. 
Marvin: .J. Connolly, R.« McCann, S. Temkin, and P. Henning. Philadel- 

, phia, Research for Betteg Schools, Inc., 1976. 156 p. 
MICROFICHE (NCJ 32631) 
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This information hase can be used bv LEAA in programs designed to help 
sehool pe rsonnel cope 2 more otfectively wlth violence. The first task was 
to determine the nature and extent of the problemot school violence. To 
obtain this information, prdject staff conducteda review of currently 
available literature on the problem. Information providing additional 
insight into the problem was pathered inthe three, working conferences 
as well as ina telephone survey of educators involvad in programs de - 
sipned to reduce the problem.: The second task was to determine what 
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| _vfforts are being undertaken in schools to .reduce school violence.-- 


- _ To obtain this information, project staff conducted atelephone survey 
se - Of, educators involved inprbjects or activities designed: to. ameliorate - 
, the problem, Addit iona} information on such athivities was gathered 
ey fh inthe literature search and at the working conferences. -The third task 
was todetérmine what kinds of helpschools need. To obtain this infor- —t 


mation, sproject staff conducted a series of working conferences with 
educators to determine how they defined the probpem, learn what ap- 
proaches they used to attack the problem, and determine what kinds 
ofPassistance educators need. Further Suggestions onthe kinds of 
help educators need were-collected in the literature search and telephone 
survey. The fourth task was to determine how other Federal programs 
help schools: to solve specific problems. -To obtain this information, 
project staff conducted a review of six Federal assistance programs 
agd interviewed a small number of U.S. Office of Education staff. 


. ‘ > : xX 
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29. -U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. 

; National Institute of Law Enfoyeement and Criminal Justice. Survey of 


Techniques Used To Reduce Vaydal'iism and Delinauency in Schools. By 


H. C. Olson and J.B. Carpent@r. McLean, Virginia, Research Analysis 
Corporatica, 1971. 142 p. ce 00566) 


. 


’ . This survey presents a profile of jhe school vandalism problem and pro- 

; , vides a,compitetion of opinions and m By estions of school administrator 

to lessen the problem. The survey sample consisted of 1,048 ee ee 
- schools in50 ‘tates. Methods used were review of literature, contact . 

with education agenciés, and survey of larger public secondary School s.xf\ 
“Wundalism was examined from aspects of facilities, surveillance operas 


information from administrators and quantitative information from sur- 
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tions, and environment. | The results are of two ypes~—qualitacive SS 
ral 


\ - veys. Statistics are cited on vandalism, its distribution, and costs. 


The survey quest ionnaire is presented with tabulated answers And analy-" 


sis. ‘ ‘ _ 
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30. WHAT KIDS DO Ta. SCHOOLS AND WHAT SCHOOLS pO TO KIDS, i 1. Washington, 
National Public Radio, 1978. 2Q p. / (NCJ 51418) 
\ 2 é 


, 


The transcript of a public radio program on the ok niles of violence, van- 

dalism, and discipline in the schogls includes comments by students, 

teachers, and administrators at a California high schoely~Fhe transcript 

‘ is froma To and fhe to “Options in Education,” coproduced by National 

: ublic Radio and /the Institute for Educational Leadership of the George 
Washington Univdérsity (Washingtony D.C.). Students and school personnel 
‘at: George Washington High School-in Los Angeles, California, are inter- 
viewed about violence and discipline problems at the school, primarily / 
the problem of student assaults on teachers and on each other. The * 
school's principal, who has been assaulted by students twice, advocates 
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restraint. in handling discipline problems, noting that he’ could have 
avoided assault had he handied the’situations better. A teachers! union 
president says that administrators need te.take shave stand on studence 
violence. Some students suggest that most of their white teachers are 
afraid of black students simply because of racial stereotypes. One - 
teacher notes the extent of the school's absenteeism problem. Students 
discuss the problemof theft and other crimes perpetrated by students 
on. each other. Two achers who have been assaulted criticize the 
school's security preg, anda school security agent counters student 


complaints of brutalfty and teachers’ claims’ "that the agents are not 


doing their jobs. The school's principal expresses skepticism about 
frequently posed solutions to the problem of school violence, noting 
the need not to exaggerate the problem, and the importance of raking 
a positive approach in handling the problemwhere it does exist. A black 
teacher, beaten when he attempted to break upa Fight heeween two stu- 
dents, explains: why he feels that teachers cannot be expected to 
play the role of police officer in the school. The program closes 
withan interview with a senior student who explains why ‘he seldom 
attends classes and: yet expects ‘ro graduate. The student is given 
a passage taread. His difficulty is said.to reflect a different kind 
of crime: the crime of failing to teach children to read. See NCJ 
$1419 for the second part of the program. 
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“Sik meee KIDS DO TO SC pete AND WHAT SCHOOLS DO TO KIDS, PART 2. Washington, Nam 


tiengl Public Radio, 1978. 35 p. (NCJ 51419) 


Couments on the problem of violence in the schools and on approaches 
ro combating the problem are prseented in the transcript of a public 
radio program. The program is fromthe series “Options in Education,” 

coproduced by National Public Radio and the Institute for Educational 
Leadership of the ‘Qorge Washington University (Washington, D.C.). 
Part lof the program (see NCJ 51418) presented the views of students 
and school personnel ata California high school experiencing problems 
wlth student assaults on teacbers and on each other. Part 2 focuses 
on the Findings of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
"Safe School Study," conducted by the National Institute of Education 
(NIE). Three Staté superintendents of education comment on violence 
in the schools, Suggesting that the schools are basically safe, or at 
least safer than they once were. Findings From the NIE study are cited 
by the superintendents and by the director of NIE. The”study concluded 
that strong leadership by school principals, rather than stronger school 
security, is the key to making schools safe. Congresswoman Shirley 
Chisholm supgests that the study's estimates of the extent of violence 
and vandalism in the schools are conservative, noting that school prin- 
cipals were the primary source of data, The Director of the Educat ion® 
Policy Research Institute points out that testimony by scHool security 
agents at congressional hearings on school violence and vandalism tended 


.to oxapgperate the problem. Excerpts from other testimony at the hear- 


ings reflect disagreement as to the effectiveness of various approaches 
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to the problemot school violence. School security and discipling: pro- 
grams in Marvland, Michigan, and New York are.decribed. The con- 
vept of creative discipline through inschool suspension is discussed, 
a the Laschool suspension program employed by the Chicago, I}linois, 


ublic schéols is described. Criticism of ae Chicage program's 


isolation of problem students isalsonoted. It Ws concluded that, al- 
though Seudents ‘do approximately $200 miilion worth of damage to the 
schools each year, the schools are, for the most part, safe. ‘It is 
ae hee concluded that the question remains as to whethef the largely 
autocratic scheol system provides the best possible preparation for 
life in ademocracy., Areport of the findings of the Safe School Study 
is’ appended. “iy 
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32. WILLIAMS, A.M, JR. Vandalism. Management information Service Report, v. 8, 


fis 5: Qatire issue. May 19764. 


= een u8B, costs, and motivating factors of vandalism are examined / and 
senoal and community programs aimed at reducing vandalism are reviewed 
and evaluated. Vandalism directed against schools and public and pri- 
vate facilities is costing . taxpayers millions of dollars annually. 
Vandalism may be categorized as acquisitive, tactical, ideological, yvin- 
dictive, playful, and malicious. Fab tors associated with the commis- 
sion of property offenses may ign¢lude the offender's perception of 
restricted opportunities, subcultural value and attitude differences, 
prolonged adolescent dependence, personal adjustment or character dis- 
orders, and internalization of labeling and stereotyping. Since few 
vandals arg evercaught and even fewer fate prosecution for their of- 
fense, neither restitution nor prosecut ie presents Yiable approaches 
to reducing the incidence of vandalism. Vandal watch programs have been 
instituted bya number of school systems and have reduced vandaligm a 
reported 90 percent or more by utilizing mobile home residents on the site 
as deterrents.  Anumber of systems have been instituted with varying 
suceess, whichuse security personnel, alarm, and space detection de- 


vices either alingly or in combination. School and community education 


programs have also heen fastivuted to combat vandalism. Sach programs 
have used parent/pupil forums and newsletters and an informant reward 
system. Aparticularly comprehensive education program at a Los Angeles 
school witha large bilingual pupil population has incorporated an“nnual 


home visit: by tearhers, a School-sponsored community luncheon, an Open 


door school visitation policy, a parent/teache? men's club, a block 
parent program, and a school neighbor security watch program. Innovative 
environmental and architectural designs which discourage vandalism and 
strict entoremment of vandalism acts and penalties have also Been 
tried. General sugpestions, utilizing a variety of these approaches, are 
listed for deterring vandalism in the schools, at recreational sites, and 
on municipal transport systems. It ts concluded that, although numerous 
costrefticient steps may be taken te reduce vandalism, the prevention of 
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i vandalism wilf require the more difficult task of combating apathy, | tso- 
lation, and the loss of family and comaunity values. Thirty references 
are included. 2 3 . 


33. WILSON, J. Q. Crime in Seciety and Sehoeis, In er seviagd. J. Me. and” 
E. L. MeDill, Fds., Violence in Schools: Perspectives, Programs, 
and Positions. Lexington, Massachusetts, D.C. Heath and Company, 
1977. p. 23-49, , (NCJ 51425) 


te The testing of practical approaches to enhageing the security of schools 
ts suggested as an alternative to continuing ideological debate over the 
v causes of and solutions toe school crime. As has been the case with 
. crim@® in society, discussion of school Mime is based not on analysis 
? and evaluation, hut on personal ideology and organizational and insti- “L- 
"tutional interests. Qne view is that, there is.no problem with school — 
-crime or that the-problem is exaggerated. The opposite view is that . 
schools’ themgetves are to blame because they create violence. Yet other 
views are that the rights ef school children are more impoxtant than 
{ the probiem of school violence and that physical security devices and 
police must be installed throughout the schools. There is aiso the 
favorite all-purpose solution: concent gion should involve eliminat- 
ing the_xyoat causes of school violence. The proponents of these var- 
lous views are not communicating with ea *ho other. The problem ofe * 
school crime exists, its: causes are not understood and are not likely 
tre be understood very well, and the problem cannot be readily elimi- 
nated. School crime is one reflection of a profound shift jn values 
and institutional attachments that’ is producing rebellion. Without 
unacceptable reductions in personal liberty and unacceptable intru- 
sions into family life ‘og the “indoctrination of youth, this change 
in values is not likely te be reversed? In‘the meantime, it is pos- 
sible to experiment’ with praatical, alternative solugions to enhane~ 
ing the security of schodls so that education can taf¢- place reason- 
ably Free of distractions and threats. Such efforts should be di- 
rected at determining who is actually victimized in school settings... 
and under what circumstances, and at experimenting with alternative 
security arrangements in schools. and with algernative school building 
plans, There should also be-an effort to examine longitudinally what 
happens te youths wha take various “routes” in and out of school, with ™ 
a view to abandoning the netton that high school is the one Funnel, “ 
through which all young persons must he processed identically. It is 
. ; also necessary to realize that crime does not occur in the schools in 
Isolation from crime in the rest of society. . 
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PARY li— THE STUDENTS | 
MISBEHAVIOR AND TRADITIONAL DISCIPLINE 
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Ja. BLOCK, ESP. CON EET OUTRO, ane MOORS HOSEN. Failing Students, Failing 
Schools: A Study of Dropouts and Discipline in New York State, 


sie * ne mee es mesa . 88 ee 
Rochester, New York, Statewide Youth Advocacy Project, 1978. 213 ps. 
: * (NCI 52770) 


This report examines the dropout gate for New York public school stu- 
dents, its eauses, and school aioe responses to truancy and dis- ~- 
cipline problgas. Data were drawn from interviews of dropouts and 
school of ficiWis. Interviews were conducted in several areas of 
New York State, ane additional data were gathered fram the records 
of various school district dffices, from the Office ¢ Civil Rights, | 
and the Bureau of Educational Data Systems of, the State Education Be- 
partment. | Estimated dropout rates Tor ae sie Students in 1976 lie 
between 6 and 4t percent of the school popfation, with the rate for 
dlacks being sipnifieantly preater than the rate for whites. Reasons 
given by students for dropping out of school include financial and family 
problems, lack of interest, academic failure, involuntary exclusion, 
and pregnancy® There was a pattern of academic insuffteiency in ail 
but” two schools examined, according te State evaluation scores, the 
academl@dec line beginning after the 3rd grade. The most common forms 
of discipline used with deviant students are after-school detention ] 
' and suspensfon.. The use of suspensiom is examined in relation to State 
x laws and court decisions. Reaciions to its use by students and prin- 
fo: cipalsare considered. [t was Found that almost two-thirds of absences. 
in the urban hd vh schoals examined were attributable to truancy. . School 
attendpnend@partment funet ionspand truancy sanctions are discussed. 
Sections of the report also discuss education for students over the 
- age of If and for spectal students * including the economically dis- 
advantaged child, students whose primary language is not English, and 
handicapped children. Major study findings are that the State does + 
not provide appropriate education for students who need compensatory 
education or have special needs; disciplinary policies are seldomdis~- . 
closed publicly and usually lack.gdarity; students over 16 often are ex- 
Auded illegally from School; few schools provide a climate conducive 
to the dev Leni tent fon that students say they need; and the State 
- Education Department Is not monitoring the indexes of -school problems 
adequately. Lists of recommendations are provided to founter these 
/ “prob! ms. The survey Enstrument, study data, and State legislation | 
on public education are appended. ‘ 
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V5, BLIM. . 4. Students and a. Vol. ?. Washington, Jofnt Venture, 1969. 
Map, rg | (NCJ 07870) 


This volume, the ceeond inia Syuline eet, focuses ofithe use of drugs 
hy stetente,. An attempt is made to determine the differences between 
those soodents who use drags and those whoda not, with particular at- 
tent iin Veing given fo the characteristics and motivations of student 
Udup users. nant A tnterviews were conducted with students, &xamin- 
Ing Chedr trap experiences, their ideologies, and their lifestyles. 
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Psycholopteal tests wore Pe employed dr comparing drug users “with 
honusers. One chapter reports on an exploratory. attempt to predict 
whieh students will berinte use drugs illegally during their gol ef 
career. Although the book concentrates on college students;%a steey 
, is included dealing with drug use inhigh schools, Achapter specffri- 
{ cally designed to pive the educational administrater an overview of 
student drug usage will prave to be of spectal interest to ee 
responsibie ter the control of drup.abuse in a schoof' environment.. 
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36. ae "EL OC. Le egality oF Siudent Disci limary Pr ractices. Charlottes- 
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Virginia, Miche Company, 1974, ha Ds (NCJ 51403) 
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: This book, ont Tegal aspects oF schoot discipline, discusses blame. 

and responsibility for student miveonduc t and outTines the major issues 

. involvedT~c onfronted with &sealating misconduet, disobedience, dis- 
: ruption, and violence hy students in public school, school officials 

and others Find {t difficult to determine causes and Find fcc 
legerl solutions, In some instances the schools themselves are blamed 

unduly for student: misconduct. Legislatures, too, are accused fre 

Guently of being gt fault for fatline to pass laws authorizing and 

‘ compelling school gff¥cials to apply ef fective disciplinary procedures. 7 
_ 3 More recently, ‘whe udéurts have been the mafn target of bgeme for 
their decisions: rtst icaing school offidfals in the enforcement of 
rules ‘and regulatious concerning conduet.’ ‘She problem of dealing with 
7 unruly. students requires ¢ Caqeperative effort, especially among school 
personnel, Generally the ber discipline refers to action taken hy 
. school ‘authorities against: a student because the student's conduct, 
as distinct from academic performance, Ralis short of certain school 
; Standards. The scope of disciplinary practices considered in the text 
goes heyond corporal punishment, suspenston, and expulsion, to include 
ay _ punishment by deprivation of school privileges for failure to conform 
“ © ta sehool board rales and repulations.: Specifically, the text ad= 
e x dresses the following issues: the in loco parentis doctrine: du prom 
cess and school discipline 4 administration of corporal punishnent; 
exclusionary practices #and unorthodox practices of disciprining. The 
court cases mentioned in the text represent a sampling of judicial 
decistons dealing with disefplinary practices. A bibliography, table 

of cases, and an findex aré Tneluded. 
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47. BUSS, W. GG. Legal Aspects of Crime Investipation. in the Pitic Schools. 

Doneke, Kansas, National Organtaat ion af hep stl Proble cay af Education, 

t9Q71. 77 p. : (NCJ 12636) 
\ 

The lebal restraints on administrators investipa ‘ng school-related 

crime are discussed. The monopraph presents sure sted crime preven= 

tion models, such as the presenee of law enfore ont nee 


< eehool, taformants, use of weapons, and searches, oxcthle Jagabeclams 
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by students and citizens are predicted reactions to abuse of these 
models. A detailed analysis of student locker searches is offered to 
guide the official confronted with’ aks enere euch a- search may 


be appropriate, het 7 ray Ry 
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38 CARY, FE. What Ever tefcher Should Know About Student t Rights. Machineton, 


ee ens ee 


National Fducation Association, 1975. 41 Pa a “CNCJ 52522) 


ry An examination of students' rights in court cases is “presented for 

; teachers. Courts Increasingly are viewing students as ‘citizens with 
constitutignal rights rather than as minors whose rights are modified 

: _ by their age. EWS basic student right is the right to a Frde educa~ 
tion. This ineMides mentally an physically handicapped childre! 
Students have the right to due prycess of law in pchool suspension in- 
eidents. Courts argue that school officials and Jaployees can act as 


" F a ca only for the purpose of educating the child. Supervision of 
- the students’ social lives, personal appearance, manners, ete., is aA 
vi /. parental responsibility. Students’ rightg pertaining to personal 


appearance, marital status, and grades and diplomas are 5 aie Lee 


general, school re prohibited from using excessive corpdéral punish- 
went to discipline students and are are ae from punishing students 
for off-campus activities. Students in s¥hogl have the right to remain 
silent whet detained by police and to rem@in free from search if no 


. watrant is available. Discrimination against students on racial or sex 
bases is pphivited with regard to school attendance and participattan 
oe in federally funded programs and activities. Privacy requirements re- 


garding school oo were mandated in 197 4, and im 1969, the U.S. 
Supreme Court, tn the case of Tinker v., Des Moines (Iowa) Independent 


School District, upheld the right of students to free expression within 


certain guidebines. Armbands and insignia, school newspaper content, 
demonstrations, Pag saluting, and religious exerciges are peda 
with regard to this ruling. A bibliography and a list of Natignal 
Education Association publications concerning students’ eels are pro- 
vided. 
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39. DADE COUNTY PUBLIC scHomig. E Experience of Teachers and Students With Dis- 


eS a 2 Na 


rupt lve_ Behavior in the ag le County Public Schools. Miami, Florida, 


bars 52 Pe : MICROFICHE (NCJ 51420) 


A study of students’ and teachers’ views of disruptive student hehav- 
for in the el@mentary, junior high, and senior high schgols of Dade 
County, Florida, is documented. Questionnaires were sent to 519 ele- 
mentary, 215 junior high,and 100 senior hiph school teachers. Response 
rates were #2, 65, and 74 percent, respectively. Data alsa ware ob- 
tained from$2 elementary, 560 junior high, and 67 senior high aban 
students. » The, teachers as Students were asked about their expari- 
enees with disrhptive behavior, Teachers were also asked about the 
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methods they ased todeah with @isruptive behavior. Junior high school 
teachers reported spending considerably more time Coping with inclass 
dtwruptive behavior than did elementary or senior high scheol teachers. 

} , The) varftability of disruptive behavidr from class to class was greater 
; ¢ at-the juntor high schoo’ level than at the other levels. Junior high: 
‘ schools also had the greatest number of specific incidents reported 

by teachers, ineluding those directed at teachers personally, those 

% directed at teach : bongings, and those directed at other students, 
Teachers at all levels felt that It was primarily their responsibility 

to-tandle disruptive incidents in the classroomand that school adminis~ 

tratqrs were helpful mainly in providing backup assistance. The ma+ 

_ jority of teachers felt that the best solution to” the problem incor~ 

’ porates both security systems and behavioral/edudational approaches, 
Most of the teachers Telt that disruptive behavior was intensifying, 
and that much of this behayt yr ois caused. by a relatively few, easily 
identifiable, disruptive students’. According to student responses, 
the greatest amount of disruptive behavior takeg place in the elemen- 
tary schools. The students Felt that they were inthe greatest danger 
coming to or going home From schdol, For elementary school students, 
the source of thisdanger was perceived tobe older students frou near 


m by schools. Elementary students appear to be more likely than older 
studeAtSo report incidents of seriously disruptive behavior directed 

. at them. Elementary qrudents“ere mor’ likely than junior or senior 

—— high sthool arene Reo feel that ppfeir schools were safe. At all 
~ Gx... grade ape. students felt\that keeping outsiders away from the build- 
y ,ing was the best way to reduve disruptive behavior. Supporting data 


and coptes of the study instruments are included. 
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40. DUKE, D. L. Looking at*the School as*a Rule-Governed Organization. 1977. 
y¥ 23 p. , . = MICROFICHE (NCJ 52433) 


x 
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Eleven hypotheses relating to rule decisionmaking and enforcement in 

schools, rule priority, and consequences of rule violations are pre* 

,' (sented and defended on the basis of existing sehool disciplinary prac~ 

. : \tices, Empirical research on schoodg and discipline is examined with 
frepard tothe 1] hypotheses. It 4s maintained that school rules, and 
the consequences for disobeying them, tend to be determined by those 
Rroups least subject tothetr applications and that rules are not com 
municated effectively ta students or parents. Teachers find it dif- 
ficult toenforce rules consistently and frequently fail to model good 
rule-governed behavior themselves. The rules students disobey most 
are those which relate least clearly to perceptions of school functions, 
are not communicated effectively, and are enforeed Least cons{stently. 
Teachers and administrators often regard school rules as ends in 
themselves andapply penalties for rule violations which lack logical 
relattonship tothe of fens's. Accurate records of rule violations are 
not maintained by school authorities in general and school rules are 
rarelé evaluated systematically. | Students have few options {f they 
disagree witha charge brought avalWst them by school authorities, It 
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is maintained that the nature of most school disciplinary Systems con} 
tributes to the creation of continuing studert behavior, problems. iz 
is suggested that sjudents he allowect to participate.in rulemaking and 
rule enforcement, that rules be systematically evaluated, and research 
he done on causes of rule disobedience. References are provided’ 
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41. es 06Who Misbehaves? A High School Studies Its Discipline Problems. 
. Educational Administration Quarterly, v. 12, n. 3:65-85. Fall 1976. 


(NCJ 53433) 


: << To determine {If students idenbified « disciplinary problems have- 
\ “common traits distinguishable from therest of the student body, ° 


test results and records of 78 "problem" students and 78 controls were 
compared. Tha Lewistown High School (a pseudonym) administration sys- 
‘ * tematically coTlected data on school disciplinary problems for the 
1974-1975 school year, and then identified 78 students a} disciplinary 
problems. Acontrol group was selected to match the exp a imental group 
2 and data were gathered regarding standardized test scores, grades in 
English and social studies, reading ability, reported behavior, and par- 
ental characteristics for the two -gproups. Student characteristics 
i. were prouped under the categories of family background, intelligence, 
scholastic abilithes, vocational abilities and interests, grades, and 
personality traitd, and compared using means, standard deviations, and 
/- | "el" scores, The findings reveal,that a relatively large number of jhe 
“peoblem" students have lower intelligence scores in elementary “school 
. tests and were identifiable as a slower group tn reading, language, 
‘study skills, and mathematics by the third grade level. Reported be- 
havior groups Ind ieaBed that problem children were mdre often 
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labeled ‘Vazy," "aggressive, "disruptive," and "selfish," although 


ne conclustons could be drawn in this area. Tt its concluded that in- 
tervention in learning problems sheuld happen early in students’ scho- 
lastie careers, and ther more ‘research is needed regarding juvenile 
mishehavior in a school setting and in different types of schools, 
= (e.g., alternative and trad]t ional schools). References are provided. 
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42, -EVE, R. A. Studv of the Efficacy and Interact fons of Several Theories for 
Explaining Rebel liousness Amony Hiph Se hoy Students. Journal of Crimi- 
: nal Law and Criminology, ve 69, ne T:1b5+t25. Spring 1978. 
(NCJ 45768) 


To examine the explanatory validity of three soclopsychological theo- 
rles of rebelliousness (seeial devianee), a questionnalre was admin- 
istered to 3On suburban biph sehool pupils. The three theories ex- 
amined are the stradn or anomie theery, which suggests that blocked 
attainment of pouls leads te the ase of tllegitimate means to achieve 
lepitimate ends; culture conflict theerv, norms of the larger or more 
powerbul cultural group; and the internal social control theory, which 
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Suggests that deviant or delinquent acts are performed by individuals 
who are fee to commit such actions because their social tiles with 
the conventional order are broken. Sevenvariables indicative of pupil 
rebelliousness were chosen from among the !0 questionnaire measures. 
Factor analysis indicated two dimensions of deviance, traditional . 
(cheating, school misbehavior, fighting in school, truancy, etc.) 
and drug use deviance, for which deviance scales were created. Scales 
were alsodevised te measure the relative efficacy of the three theo- 
rles. Regression analysis of “data demonstrates that all three theo- 
retical parspeetives are able to account for at least gome significant 
proportidn of the variance in both traditional high*® ‘school deviance 
and drug use. Onthe basis of the findings, a path Addel of interrela- 
tionships is presented from whichit is hypothesiz that culture con- 
flict and strain are positively retated to highf school deviance in 
inverse propertion tg the level of social control|present, that there 
will be little or no relationship between stlillpin ‘and high school de~ 
viance or between culture,conflict and high school deviance, and that, 
for those oe in social control, there. will be a substan- 


tial association between strain and high school deviance and between 
culture conflict and High school deviance. Questionnaire data are 
found to support strongly these hypothesized relationships for drug 
use, but tosupport themless strongly for traditional deviance, i.e., 
sqcial control is strongly related to lower levels of drug use, but less © 


- strongly related to lower levels of ‘traditional deviance. It is con- 


é . 
cluded that all three theories provide some explanation for adolescent 
social deviance and that social control theory manifests the greatest 
explanatory power. The questionnaire is not included. 
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SER, W. Disorders in Our Schools: Causes and Remedies. Phi Delta 
Kappan, v. 59, 2. 5:331-333. January 1978. (NCJ 51412) 
Ny ~ x 
Eliminating failurf&j/and making students feel accepted and cared for 
are discussedas apffroaches to solving discipline problems inthe pub- 
lic scNseols. Studekts who exhibit discipline problems generally have 
no stake Inthe curricular or extracurricular activities of the school. 
They have poor grades and doesnot participate in\student wzovernment, 


, a “Ss, and other student programs. These students behave as if they 
t 


have © optioms: dropping out of school, or coming to school and 
making trouble. Recause droppikg out generally is not’a viable alter- 
hative, these students come fchool and do whatever feel's good 
onvee they arrive. Rules have Wo meaning for them. Unless these stu- 
dents feel that they belong intheir school, they will settle for the 
sporadic pleasures of troublemaking and will become relatively immune 
toe anv paintul cansequences the school may devise. Students need to 
feel that they are wanted and that they can succeed.) Developed by a 
psychiatrist to help educators solve discipline problems, a ‘program 
hased on the datiy class meeting enables the teacher to .talk with 
students in an interesting, intellectually enjoyable way. Done re- 
pufarly and well, this procedure makes most students feel that they 


> ° 


are at least @ part oot thedr class. A second part of the program is 
ano etiort to eliminate failure by teaching problem stWwlents to read. 
Emphasis is piaved on pivine the students more interesting materials 
To read and oon recopnizinn that people ljiearn fo read at differéint 
rales and need tabe piven credit for what they accomplish. Areality 
therapy approach is used todeal with remaining disciplinary problems. 
Students are asked to evaluate their behavior and té take the réspon- 
- sibility tor planning better hehavior. For students who do net acu 
cept this respoasibility, the consequahces are loss of privileges “Et 
loss of Freedom Cinschool suspension). Srhools also should urgé par- 

: ents to limit athe teleststion viewing of their children. 


44, HYMAN, 1., E. MeBOWELIL) and Be RAINES 


cad S t 
in the Schools: An Overvipw oi Theoretical and Practical Is 
f 


delphia, Pennsylvania, Nationai Center 
ment and Alternatives in the Schoedls, 


physical and psvcholorical effecis, 
‘“salternatives tothe physical diseip) 

poral punishment is defined as the infl 

ment as apenalty for some offense. 2D 4 f 

he aie by so many modera societies 4? States allow or specificall Ly 

eadorse its use through legislation. This may be due to surviving ‘tal- 
vinist att itudes’ as wet! as the long tradition of corporal punishment, 


in hack 5,000 years to the schools of aneient Sumer. Some res. . 


searchers suggest that the use of Feree on children stems froman inher- 
~ were helfief that vielence is an acceptable manner of solving 
ts problems. Others have found that among more complex societies, which 
hAve agreater fnetdence of stealing, slavery, aggressive gods, rigid 
. class stratification, and wars, therg is a tendency toward more punitive 

childrearinag prgciices. Although the research of notable behavioral 
sefencists Ci RS Skinner) has offered convine | ing proof that the sys~ 
% tematic us: of rewards and punishments is a powerful method for chang- 
im: targeted behaviers, recent (1977) reviews cast doubts on the ef- 
ficacy of punishment under the conditions used in public schools. 
Further, white an extensive review'of che literature has revealed 
no adequate studies ofSthe effeets of corporal punishment on achieve- 
ment, research on the retat tes effects of praise, mild criticism, 
and stronp criticism indicates that the latter has significantly neg- 
: ative correlations with achNevemen}. There is also evidence that 
where beth suspension and corporal punishment are used, there is a 
tendency ter selected pohups (i.e., emotionally disturbed, blacks, 
, Hispanies, poor white minorities) tobe the most frequent recipients. 
Poo Research has also indicated that the amount of corporal. punishment 
miy be related to the rate of school vandalism, and that in some 
sehool distriets, as many as 60 percent of the teachers strike a 
student at Teast once a term. Popularly accepted beliefs about corporal 
punishment Cesp., oceasional paddling contributes ,to a child's go- 
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claligation; corporal ponishmeat is the only recourse For maintaining 
order) are listed and discussed, along with such short-range solutions 
as che provision of aliernugtive experfenetes for bored or unreceptive 
students and such lonp-range remedies as the full involvement of 
studehts inthe school decistonmaking process andalternative schools 
within the educational system. Tabular data and references are provided, 
This paper yas presented at the Conterenee on Corporal Punishment 
in the Schools, held in Washington, D.C. and sponsored by the National 
Institute of Fducation, { 
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“ PENNSYLVANLA GOVERNOR'S OFFICE S Bauman Re bat tons Commission, School Dis- 
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1 Contlict. By J.W. Dole. Harrisburg, 1976. 48 De 


MICROFICHE (NCI $3432) 
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This paper deseribes the philosophy cof the PenySy}ven ria Human Rela- 
tions Commission am public school disciplinary Rolicy approaches for 
reducing racial tension and rreviews research on effects of school 


aliscipline. A school's approach to discipline critically 4ffects 


the status of race relations and conflice® within the sehgol. It is 
recommended that schools nee tu less suppressive and more thera~ 
peutic and constructive forms of discipline using more open dis- 
cussions between blacks and whites, teachers,and students, and par- 
ents and school personnel. This theory fs supported by a nationwide 
atudy on public high schools indicating that most’ serious disrup- 
sions occur .in schools with traditionally authoritarian principals 
and punitive discipline systems. Studies have found that discipli- 
nary. Measures, such as suspension and physical sunishment, are more 
Likely to be applied to black students than white students. Use of 
minimal punishment as a negative reinforcen might he appropriate in 
a form that will not hurt the child emotionally, academically, or 
physically. , Counseling should exist on an informal, onsite basis 
for students, parents, and teachers, preferably under a name that 
does not suggest psychotherapy. Teachers and administrators should 
receive Instrvice training ino canducting constructive discipline. 
School administrators should keep vommunications with black parents 
open and reexamine policies en disrespect, attendance, and Fighting 
fer unint®ntional discrimination and rigidity. References and. an 
outline for responding to racial conflict are appended. 


PTERSMA, Ps Legal Rights of Secondary School Children Charged With an 


oe er, 


Act of Delinguency or Violat Jon of | Sehool Laws. Arlington, Virginia, 


T9??. AD p. (NCJ 51409) 


Lepal aspects af school rules, repulations, and disciplinary policies 
are discussed, and the Juvenile court process Ps examined in a mono- 
yraph directed im counselors and other sehool personnel. = The mono- 
graph contributes ta an understanding of the court system as it re- 
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ae : of - i. as es re Ae ae ae mh eg SSS 
ait. . lates, to. fuvenile “offéndets oa creatés: icsveqeea" of. as legal ri sights. 

ae ote and “proc ective. measures available to high ‘school students. -Bart }. oe 
ee outlines the development of the law: concerning - the “authority of tous, ; —e 
en Ms ‘ Se. boards of educatign, ‘the- ‘reasonableness of specific rules and “regur_ te | 
na -. lations, the exercise. “of suspension: and expulsion; and the need tor, > 7 
:, wes schools to adopt ‘reasonable rules and ‘disciplinary. policies - that i 
re “ will stand up: under. ‘court® .review. The | sdoctrine of in loce parear ae 


tae tie, the regulation’ of. children! Ss -tivities, freedom, of speech, . 
dress’ and"? ‘appearance ‘regulations, tage “and - pregnancy, _ ee 
deme Ss Jand the right, toa. hearing. prior. to “sis pension. prkexpulsion are’dise 


ee Oe ee cussed). with. references to. court: decisions - and implications ‘for: 4 
a ‘school - persoanel.' “part 2 “examines. the. ‘procedures of the juvenite. . ' 

ys ee ~ court, addressing specific procedural. questions ‘and criticisms of © : 

we “ie . ° the. juventie- court system ‘Cthe informalit? .of procedures,” ‘ettgndti— - = 

oe ae ee zation of children -by. court: ‘action, ” temporary. detention practices, ee ae 
a ata ee failure [to provide. effective treatment, personnel, problems): . Attor= - 0: 
os oo 4 ey participation | ane delinquency - -proceedings . is discussed,, as are > ‘ 


i decisions, -by juvenile - court “intake _personnel. -"Ways-in which coun- 


ar figs See fee ~selors,. teacher's, and other school . personnes | may «deal with. truant, % 2) 
ae ox ies “dncérrigible, . . Or: othe rwi sé problematic. chf{ldren are suggested. : TAL. i as 
gee a model te h school discd linary: ‘Codew isa) ended. - ee EO es 
os ee : 3 eg ed eg a ee 
Poy hae ca wae ee, ~ & aed ioe —_ ve oon ee os ~%, i er ee eee ee “y 
i € ¥ “ . - . ee ee tp er ae . Ns er - or ae a . Ps t. oa ae : - . . $ - aig ry 7 
a.) a ae Cer yore * et OF ae Care od a oo oe 
ar . ¥ . er 2 : 


AIR RIVERS, oe ae The- Disru tive Student and "the “Teacher. - Washsagton, 
National Egucation ead ee ae STS GNCd aaah? 2 oY 
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8 oo Cage séppe,, and treatment a PT eeny classroom behavior a 
| care examined, wbth attention to objectives and. techhique's” for: ‘its | : 
- "eth management. ‘The precdpitating . basis”. for most “disruptive behavior. a 


[re a. the: classroom is. a, state of distress” manifested — in ‘the child re- .. 
Pe ee sulting from condit ins ~prevailing™. in. the home, school, or bothe x. ae 


ee the following aspécts “of school~related “discipline ‘problems are con- 
wt) gddered. systematically; the. disruptive child, ‘the disruptive class-. te] 
oo roone. the emottonally disrupted child, the disrupted ‘teacher, general.’ "4 
eet a * “management - techniques ,-and calling for help.° : .Background information. . or 
7 as "+ ds-provided for eac \ topic, along with individual sets of objectives =. 
pie 2 gh S relating to. ‘the rola& of the, teacher. in’ managing. disruptive behavior - ee, 
:) oss 2 +.” “and recommended. techniques for. the. management of disruptive classroom: 
Sot ue @ -. » behavior. A ‘bryef: intr duction .te the nature of disruptive. behavior 
eae a ae and gesearch. Findings - relating to. ‘distuptive aed also are Pro- 
‘ aes vided, as, are Planning charts. and references. — . — 
“tie. —: . . Sa es . ‘ : Lo. . 
“48. SMITH,.P.V. “School Suspensions: Are They Helpin Children? ‘Cambridge, 
SP ee ay Mies epChuSEE TR Children's Defense Fund, 1975. 257 pe ~ (NCJ,"34881) “i 
pee oe eee ea OS ¥ ta eee “* . a an ee . 


me hs oy this” ee ae Dismiasee ‘the. extent” and nature of chia muspeneiicus: 3 
, “in rhe United* States and explores alternative. disctplinary approaches | “OO a 


. « “which do not .Femove enitdeen ‘from: school. a Some of. the: issues con> 
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a 
: sidered inelude how many childreqa are suspended, why and bew), t 
: suspended child, racial discrimination, the purpose of suspépgion, 

and the oetion mtorfense and dye process, Case ®ludies of ’ 
ehildren are tne luded throughout the, report. The dif ferent measures? 
Some School districts are trving as alternatives to’ susp S 


ike) 
also examined. These dinelude behavior coniracts’, p roup counm . 
seling, special eltucat Loa! programs for students with disecipiine prob- 
7 lems, inschool “erisis” rooms or centers, and'wark-study alcernatives 


to tgaddtional edacetion, © This report is base 

suspension date submtited tea the Department of Health, 
any Welfare 's oe Fice for Civil Rights by 2,852 school distri 
survey Sf over 6,800 families in 9 Staces and the District of 
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4g. ULS. CONGRESS. House Seleoct Committee on Narce 
‘ 2 4 ; j 


Drug Abuse in New York City Sehooist | 
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Washington,’ 1977... 8 p. 
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Fhis coreressdonal stafto study details the exe 
rhe Mew York bees schools. “Nore ti 1 
eeu sie schoo! ie have used alcol i 
.s ab othe student ae hed experimented with marijuana or othes arUg 
Roatd et Education Law requires chat the names of studen s who a 
addiets be turned over te che health department. In i97Pache sch 
system established a sehool cou nse] ing service fer sddictat Progr 
such as this and others nee attack the problem of érudd addicti 


; are helpful in dealing with;-this $3.6 billion a year phenomen 
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The proceedings of a conference on oye gunishment In-t 
Held as part of aneitenil invitationai conference on ¢ c 
are doeumented. — The conference, piece aee February 18-20, 1977, b 
the Child Protection Cenier of Children's Hospiral N aciongl edical 
Center, Washinnten, O.C., wis held just after the U.S. Swpreme Court 
feard, tor the tlrst Tae, oral arguments on corporal punishment 
in the sehools., This was betore the Court Ns that corporal punish- 
sent was netoa violation of the constitetional prohibition against 


Ss protections need. 


Jt 


emt} and umoasued punishment and that oe proce 
Qoob be aeearded children before corporal pmmish: 
ronterence was daesipned to prosent a crass section of ea an 
ihe Subtest. The preceedings report ineludes efpht papers which review 
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histerfeat and constitutrenal cansiderat ions: dehate philosophical, 
more), ethical, and practical issues inherent in the. question of 
corporal punj{shment; report on ‘vorporal punishment practice and ex- 
cesses in the clas®room; survey the status of State lays regarding 
‘ corporal punishment; appraise ihe effeets of physical punishmenr 
on children's behavior and emotions: and sugrgest a theoret 


ceptualization for a cross-cultural examination of corporal punishment. 
An open, forum dialog, which included representacives of ee national 
associations (yhe American Federation of Teechers, the American Psy- 
chological Association, and the National Parent Teacher Assoctation) 
.is also documented. -A comment on the Supreme Court's decision is 
included. «7 , . 
‘ : F ‘ 
WELSH, R. SS. Delinquency, Cerperal Punishment, and the Schools. Crime 


: and Delinquency, v- 24, n. 4:336-354. July 1978. : CNC 49605) 
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Systems emphasizing aversive and authoritarian discipline ee 
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are examined to explore their effect in stimulating deling 
havior, Recognizing a growing trend in ie. Unired Sieree £0 ene 
: youth crime on parental overpermisgiveness, data are used Co show that 
all tyfegeof crime» including scheel crime, develop within families 
i ana school systems emphasizing aversive and suthoritarisn discipline 
citpebe ag) >. Also, It dis indicated infustic 


that racism and persona 
tan atmosphere. OF 

ral rishment is believ 

theory relating delinquent aggres- 

discipline is sketched, and a na- 

tionai effort to discourage th fF eorporal Son ene as a 

> socially acceptable child- pe ie age is suggested. Since c 

poral punishment is said to produce both fear and anger, it is be- 

.lfeved that its continued use ioe the schools can ey ‘be counter- 
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strongly advocate corporal punishment inthe classroom have expressed 
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2 willingness to forego its use i 
trained in alternative methods of ef fact 
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t 
some pupil. t isurged that a joint effort be made to train teach- 
ers thoroughly in nonaversive but ef fective techniques of pupil cen- 
“* ptrel. dn additioa, the support .of well 1 


Pane guidance persoonel 
th behaviorai prohtems 
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who are willing to enter homes and wor 
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Weer modificaticn program heck on seca entation is deserihed. 
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A new High school curriculum based on positive, preventive approaches 
to discipline problems, violent crime, and vande ism in Americ 
OX xamingd, ane New ee al curriculum provides hi 

school studbnts 3 one with a framework For classroom di 


?. — . rt 2 ~e pe Fu ve ey od “Pe 
nle behave as they FON how to. handle 
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ThewCurriculum can stend alone as a sem 
tm. seta Cr Abs of can be aie uanes into existung courses in 
heaith, sdeiai studies, -languag ra CS OE psychology. it aiso ca 

ecome the basis for,group counseling sessions because of its empha 
Sis on relating to others. The New Model Me program consists of an 
ne uctory unde on human behaviorcand five related units on social 

x ‘ controls, the real self, values arent oeica, human. responses to 
Situations, and change ip human behavior and relationships. Activi- 
ties wlihia each of these six units are designed to show students 

that a probiope ran “he solved in more than one way. Students learn 

ae, that every actian haa its own set of short and long-term consequen- 
ces which must be considered before decisions are made. The curcic- 

ulum grew quit of a search for courses in health, oe aes living 

that mighes iors stem student protests, vandalism, aa aleohol, drug, 


and tabacea abuse. sCurrieul um devel opees created Srehe goals for 
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orms. , Guidelines for’ these activities and a sample féem are pro~ 
vided, and critical indicators of school security ‘problems are lis ted 
.@long With .explan rations of their importance. A chart of disruptive 
acts details steps to take in response to incidents as* well ae fol- 
lowup activities and reporting procedupee.: A pede! action plan is 
outlined containing the cole each schoolfgrson (administrators teacher, 
staff member, and student) should takd ane a toserious school 
eennete events. Development oe an detigane -Sordinating ‘cotimit tee 


2 sf, — > s 
New students: to understand the human motivations -under- 
sing- hehaviér;, realize how resources and physical and sé@eial en-~ 
viron ifiuence a person’s behavior; study the nature and sour- 


rations and seek consErec tive’ methods for resolving 
chat there are many ways to respond to a, given situam 
t ine how constructive their own behavior is; make ‘dects, 
ased on what effects various courses of actien will have on 
es and oqners;, , understand that aggressive behavior can be 
piv 
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ane and probl em-solving’ in their everyday lives, By. helping 
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gtudants achieve these goals, New’ Model Me’is directing them away 
im a ; Bs os ; 4 : 
Prom agerassive acts that can destroy property and lives 
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) _ DB) and S. D. VESTERMARK. School Security* How To Develop 
mn Beker TAR F : , 
an Effectivé aoe. for Safe Learning in Ebementary and Secondary 


Schogis. Tollege £ ark,, Maryland, Institute for Reduct Lan of Crime, 
Inc-, 1977. 119 p. ee : _— 74 (NGS 53430) 


6 . 
This ‘workbook foraschool administrators assists them in understand 
ir role as cFisis managers and in developing security systems 
H tcand/Wr control crime. Schools should develop, accurate 
aformation~gathering4 systems » require prompt and accurate report 
of criminal Uncide nts, and design standard incigént report 


tate onsidered. -A school security program she ould \include measures 
for creating an understanding of the nature and extent of school 
crime, and -violence, a grime prevention program, and security policies 
for desegregation. Another section of the manual proposes five policy 
options for security programs and discusses their advantages and dis 
advantages, Various techniques for preventing and controlling crime 
are described, suchas marking all valuable equipment , using special 
procedures for handling money, and initiating vecurity precautions 
during oertods in which schools are vulnerable: to certain types of 
¢riminal behavior. Steps to follow 4£ a crime does~ocgut gre provided. 
The Final sections describe student involvement in sc dol security, 
a student security advisory council plan, a school sec uPity program 


operating in some Maryland schoois, and schogt vandalism tsves. 
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INL OR. OB, Social Envirormanct of the School: implications for 
linguenacy Prevention. Crime Prevention Review, v. 4, n, 4:14-20, 
uly LF 7s (NCS 42941) 
The importance of the school experience as & significant-determinant 
ef delinquent: behavior is emphasized and a way of changing the 
¢ i's social ens conment to prevent such behavior is outlined. 
Examples of progra mee Seeeenee trp enhance and improve the learning 

ocial climate of the classroom and the school are dascribed. 

ned E 

Gordoms Effecciveness “Trgining. A \group therapy approach, Posi-+ 
tive Pear : : as the influence of group nerms and peer pressure 
ae, behavjor inan atbempe to alter negative behavior patterns. Part~ 
ship ta Research} @ self-study project, allows behavioral feedback 


author stres 
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Héadstart, “peer counseling, and Dr. Thomas. 


C 
hannels in school by involving subjects as partners. and participant: 
re s ses that a positive school saviwonnent\ 


1 Bagi Ae . a ‘ ; 
cam be decisive in preventing delinquent behavior. | 
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KSZENIMIHALYI, M. and ® rsh, Intrinsic Rewards {n School Crime. 
Nor aine and Delinguency, v. 4, -n. 3:322-335. . July 1978." (NGJ 49004) 
Using concepts derived from moe ivational research, delinguent behav- 
for in a scheei centext is examined, and recommendations for an ia- 


motivational sysrem iin $c hools*are presented. It is noted 
£ 


that the «systematic structure of a school can aim at eliciting -the 


havior from students thr ough a variety of motivational 
he two approact hes most prevalent are formal mechanisms 

th accompanying sanctions and grades,:and the condititon- 
ing of students to believe that fucurk rewards (wealth, success, a 


status Feb) are gecessarily dependent on praiseworthy school per- 
formance. A third motivational aaa (rarely used) isto provide, 

within the landed teaching program, a realistic opportunity for ecu 
dents to enjoy and be attracted to the Learning experience itself. 
The first twomo eg eg eee oe mechanisms 


oach is called "intrins! ic" 


moetivat chanisms are coasidered mogt dikelyt o spawn reactionary 
delinquency because the mind, emotions, and eh Loay energies. of the 
students are not absorbed in¢a Fulfilling way? thus, alternative be- 
haviors emerge to Fill the’né eed for challenge. and excitement. ~ The 
disruption of clas > vandaligg, and wiolence in schools are believell 
to obe,'in part, ines tempts by adolescents to experience excitement in 
otherwise lifeless schools. Concentrated efforts at rea sHing students 
at levels of,-intrinsic motivation are urged as the most effective 
means” of drawing them into positive intellec tft. emotional develop- 
mental. processes. By de ofinition, activities eliciting intrinsic moti~ 
vation are so totally absorbing that, in an immediate sense, nothing 


else is needed fer fLuifiilments While specific ways Por-doing this 
in s school context net developed, the characteristics. of an in- 
trinsitally moti ated pekpptience ave giver with the follewl ng ctiteria: 
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‘a pefson is challenged at a level matched toy oa level of skills; 
re ig perception a a lbvel ges to his. lével of skilis; there is. 
ception of a constrained set of Bosetibie ae to be chosen by 
*the inde Mules are clearly definedtand- challenging: goals; and there 
pportunities fer unambiguous sie cane ‘The structure and-dynan- 
a formal game voluntarily — chosen are considered clear exam- 
ss “of an intringic motivational system... | : sO : 
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° P te Schools. Miami, 1976, 7& Ps . MIGROPICHE “(NCI ST405) 


2 Designed To Modify Disruptive aehavior in thp Dade County (Florida) 
u 


Alternative school and specgal instpuction® ‘programs used in Miami, 

Florida, to modify the behavior of disruptive students -in the public 

schools are described and evaluated.! The alternative school program . 

operates through four facilities at’ the junior high school "and senior. 

high school levels. The program features individualized instruction in 

the basic skiids, exbens ive opportunity for counseling and vocational 

: preparation, smail class size, and use of behavior modification ap- 

; proaches for “developing appropriate academic and social behavior. Stu- 

‘sent tothe alternative schéols have been judged to be socially 

ted. sa Schooi Centers for Special Instruction (SCSI), located 

7 in — 1secondary school, provide problem students with abrief "time 

aut” Gi sao alass Set yinge, of fering anenvironmegt-in which 

rhe. student can continue the regular academic.program under close super> 

vision. Students are assigned to thé centers by teachers or administra- 

ters for perteds of 3 to 5 days. Academic and social. guidance coun- 

seling is made a tethe students. Interviews with alternative 

schosl staff indicated general adherence to most operational guidelines, 

althoug zh ne eee modification tactics were not being applied in at least 

‘ one of the schools. There were some problems in gaining cooperation from 

parents. Skudent ;feit that the programs were helpful. For students . 

io tin the al tive program, positive changes in motivation, per- 

formance, and hehe vior were noted. However, about 20 percent of the 
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in 


he 


students were evd&luated as never heing able to return to the regular 
school program, and ll percent were thought never to be able to graduate. 
of the students who had returned, 20 percent were evaluated as requiring 


reassignment to the alternative school. However, For the behaviors used 
to define the disruptive syndrome, the majority of former alternative 
school students were evaluated as "better of no worse" than other stu- 
dents in their classes: Observation of SCSI classes indicated: that stu- 
tent behavior was being controlled and appropriately directed in most 
cases. Al though no formal evaluation of “the impact of SCSI's on student 
~ = behavior was. performed, teachers seemed to Feel that “SCSI's were effec- 
tive. Analysis of dataon students suspended for involvement in rela- 
tively serious misbehavior revealed a pattern of low academic achieve- 
ment, eu any, verbal assaults on staff, and physical assaults on fellow 
students. Significant etka ee of these students had been exposed to 
SCSi's and atrernative schools. Among recommendations are the develop- 


{ ment of early identification ngeerge and inservice training to help - 
regular classroom teachers cope with disruptive vior. Supporting 


data are inoluded.. ; ae 
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58. DECECCO, J. P. and A. K. RICHARDS. Growing Pains: Uses of School Conflic 
New York, :Federal Lega] Publicattons, Inc., 1974. 269 p. 
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~' Based on a research project on civic education, this text provides in- 
= - formation for teachers, students, and school administrators on how to 
ae utilize school conflict in order to “Se enerate new, options for, resolving 
conflict. The text opens with an introductory everyiew of the dilemmas 
: , of high . school as” seen by students, teachers, “school officials, and 
parents. The Hide Ss le‘dilemmas of teachers are then examined. ‘A dis- 

rinétion-ts made b 
gourmet teaching, the teacher.can enlist the help of student9d indevel- 
? oping new ways of teaching and learning. The opinions of students with 
respect to schooMconflicts are described as well. These school con- 
* Flicts are applied to the rights students consider most relevant: par- 
“<3 _' (ticipation in decisionmaking, dissent, equality, and due process. A-dis- 
- cussion of anger, verbal Airests Sy: Cie, and vandalism surrounding 
school conflict is included, in which the author shows. that: (1) all 
conflicting parties need to give direct verbal expression, to anger.as a 


ag anger a Ha, lence, vandalism, and coercion. Finally, the text. offers 
. epectfic § 


‘The append ixes include aconflict interview form andga checklist that can 


be. used for transformin ng: partisah stabements into forms more suitable 


tween "survival" teathing and "gourmet" teaching, In: 


“way tyeopen negatiattons;- (a ,. the alternatives to verbal expressionpof 


BeEe one on ways to reso olve: sch ool confldcts by negotiation, 
, and ‘channeling of conflict energies into. reform and conflict resolution. . 


for the prods. tion of a mutually acceptable statement. Astmmary of the. - 


the ‘original research. project is also pepended: 
ee : . 
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59. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA OFFICE OF CRIM ATNAT. JUSTICE.’ LANS AND ANALYS Is Evalua~ 
; o 


Yo ington, 1973. 2 pe -e eo | (NCJ 15724) 
The effectiveness of using indigenous aides to assist. and.counsel trou- 
bled youths is evaluated. The program target areas*incl uded Kenilworth- 


Benning, Stodderr, Shaw, Mount Pleasant-l4th Street, Southwest, .and- 


Brentwood. Program biectives involved. assisting> targeted | secondary 


schools with loitering and unauthomized entry, crowd control at athletic. 


. events, extortion, truancy and dropouts, and violence and” threats 
against students and faculty. The evaluation qf this program was based 
ae én the analysis of the-program's client files, administrative records, 
gnd interviews with school offic ee s and program administrators. Roving 
leaders: contribute eeereratere y tORhe prevention of truancy, school 
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rion of the Roving Leaders Secondary Schoel Project. By. ICT, “Ince Was Wash-, 
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dropouts, oo and* community juventiie e delinquency incidents in’ 


., §eneral. They aisco recommended . that the program be continuéd, | though 
~~. nat under LEAA subgrant funding. . 
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60. DUKE, D. L. Can the Curriculum Contribute to Calmer Classrooms? 1977, 32 p 
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Focusing on school discipline problems, this essay examines educator! 
use of curriculum im dealing with student behavior problems and aa, 
effectiveness of these efforts. Curriculum content that-is not relevant 
to the background, interests 
priatefor students’ ability leveis can cause discipline. problems. ea 
curriculum content can GOntr tees the onset “of discipline “problems, 
-% then conceivably it can help to eliminate such problems. A variety of 
'  ‘surriculum approaches to student behavior problems are found in the 
literature. Five "direct" -and ‘five “indirect”. approaches include 
cepartmefit training, moral education, impromptu problems, rules, spe- 
cial programs, values: clarification, personal and group psychology, 


os spirationsof students or’ is inappro- 


“pipers 


affective education, special. skills, and student rights. — These ap- 


os : preaches are examined, with regard to their effectiveness using, the 
- following criteria: (1) impact on actual behavior--does the curriculum 

< result in behavior thange; (2) practy cality-~is it possible to implement 

the dpBroact 1in the classroom; and (3) cont roversi ality-rdoes the curri- 


. investigative data on the merece dyencse ef these approaches, there is 
~vevidence that some of them are instrumental in changing student behavior 


ote * provided. 
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= a ae . » Systematic Manaeement Plan for School Discipline. National 


Association of Secondary School Meee tpt Bulletin, v.61; m. 405:1-10 
January ]977. NCJ 51436) 
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r . A comprehensive, schoolwide discipline programis outlined, emphasiz— 
ing the use of rewards for obedient students, con flict resolution mech- 

, anisms, team approaches, and inservice education. The Systematic 
Management Plan for School Discipline (SMPSD), dealing with specific 
school-based factors related to student misbehavior, confronts the 
following six problems: inconsistent enforcement of school rules by 
teachers and administrators; sh ace cgadcaed applied: consequences®for 
—_R breaking school rules; failure of school.personnel to make students aware 
of school rules; faflure of school personnel to deal with misbehavior 

in a prompt and individualized manner; failure of school personnel to 
confront minor problems before they become major ones; and fatlure of 
school personnel to involve parents in ‘the “resolution of discipline 
probiems. The basic components ef the SMPSDinclude provistons for the 
collection of spare data on discipline, the development of an aware- 
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“ei patterns. . More’ research in this area is suggested. References are. 


: _culum’ teflect ‘Local norms and: ‘values. “Al though" ‘there are “insuffvictent™, 


; ness of the scheol as a rule-governed institution, the rewarding of 
students who obey school petes the development ef conflict resolution 
: sepia anil. the encouragement of a cede approach tQ. managing misbehav- 


é - * dor, and inservice education dealiag with school discipline. Under 
Py. the plan, more accurate information on the sotrces and targets of student 
misbehavior is collected and, in turn, used to underscore problem areas 

r with if the administration is going to maintain an image 


to be Tealt 

cf tie schoolas a rule- governed institution. Rewards to students who 

obey school rules would reinforce this image and ‘help upholda workable 

decorum. The conflict resolution mechanisms are intended tq buttress - 

these prevention efforts and deal with their failures. The application 
of a team approachis a logical extension of such efforts, as. it would. 


~ involve teachers, parents, the community, andultimately students in a 
’ management context previo ously dominated by school administrators alone. 
motueninnamentarieae Eee We oe education of school staff members would provide for the con- 


aa i so ae CUR oe eee ~ofenaw dedaas egueerning school discipline and the occa 
a * ea 


sional education of school personnel _in-specdfic . skilis ul handling 
misbehavior. References are provided. . 
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¢ Experiences, Seli-Esteem, and Delinquent Behavior: A 
ternative Schools. Crime and Delinquency, v. 245 BSG 
1978... 2 (NCJ 4900 3) 


Theory and data are presented which indicate that certain alternative 
4 os educational. programs are a-promising means of preventing and treating 
al “ delingnent Behavior. Results from various studies’ are used to develop, © 

the theory that-.delinguent behavior isa manifestation of.a psycholog= 


loe- 


e the 
ical defense against threats to gelf-esteem. Believing that the tradi- . 
tional. standard s of success anda: ilure set by the school system are _ 
A jugstrumental in conditioning perceptions of self-worth among students | 
based onacademic achievement, it is proposed that children and youths 
failing inthis rele will instinctively probe for nonacademic behaviors 
Rig draw recogaition from their peers and to defend against a deterio- 
- 4 Seating™sens® of self-esteem in their student role. Such recognition 
, is often gained by acting out hostility aimed at school and authority 
/ figures that other stude sae Feel, but donot express. .Delinquent behav- 
ior may become socialize withia a Subew cure of youths who cannot 
Bcceed in the adult- eneennee school system. It-is considered the 
responsibility of the school to desensitize the pain and defense mech~ - 
; * andsms that srise because of academic failure measured by traditional 
: norms. Tt is believed this can be done by structuring alternative learn- 
i ing processes for those who cannot achieve reasonable success in the 
traditional academic patterns. Such programs would be appropriate to 
the student's present level of skills, appeal tothe student's interest, 
allow progress atan individual pace, permit evaluation of progress in 
relation to the student's own previous level of achievement, and permit 
the de Vercenen of a warn, sc capeihe relationship with the student's 
teacher. The overall inteat of this alternative educational climate 
would “be to preclude the development of feelings of low s elf-esteem by 
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em that stimulates such feelisgs and surrounding the 


\ dismantling the syst 
ae Student with feedback that affirms the importance of what is done at 
a4 whatevef level of development. Notes are provided. 
. : » . i ¥ 


63. GOLDSTEIN, W. Dealing Wigh the Irreverent ee agen t. National Association of 
Secondary Pri 


(NCJ 51414) 


provided of disruptive students ~ along, with suggestions 
admini strators can deal with parents, with supportive 

, and with the students themselves, Typically, these stu- 
ts are bright, . articulate, well-read, and to some extent social 
rs. They usually come ee viddle to upp ermiddle class homes 
in which parents appear tebe liberal to ultraliberal with intellectual 
and eae commitments to individualism and creativity. Such stu- 

dents usually project anin nage of the 1960's: “hippie” culture: they are 

generally bee with the academic of ferings of the school, alienated 

i od fromthe sche sco) and contemptuous of its values and of ah authority. 
Their demands. include an open campus, student lounges and smoking area, 

an extraordinar variety of so-called mini-courses, and evaluation 
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neipals Bulletin, v. 61, n. 465:79-83. January 1977. 
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of evel: faculty by students. It is clear that many of the parents... 
oO} 


have lost contr of their children, while others encourage the show 
_of indenende ne A three-prong strategy invoiving the parents, schaol 
“personne and “the Students themselves is suggested. Administrators 
Should eh Nie to understand the motivations underlying | the parents’ _ 
™ " attitudés. They should discuss with parents classical manifestations - 
of.symptoms of radical behavior before an incendiary incident oecurs 


emghasdzing the difference between freedam and license’ Although dis~ 
cussions with parents should be frank and honest, an administrator 


Should never be intimidated by political pressure or letters to the 


. school board. Emphasis on class attendance, constant staff communica- 
tion” with che peren ts of irreverent Students, and guiding the students 


& - toward reading that provides a positive perspective on society are. 


recoumended a inally, adminigtrators should never ignore 
‘these students; instead they should engage them in discussion of current 
issues, sonteh transgrs ssions of school rules fairly, and make it 
fear that ne destructive behavior, threats . of retaliation, or insults 


on the .part of the student we be tolerated. No references are . 


. , Cited, —" 
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64. HARD R! UL ES FOR ENFORCING DISCIPLINE IN YOUR SCHOOLS. American School Board 
Journal, v. 165, a. 3:29-32, 63. March 1978, 7 (NCI 22426) 


> 
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‘Citing relevant court decisions, this paper delineates axonabis school 
policies ondress codes, possession of drugs and weapons, conduct, and 
; corperal punishment that donot violate students’ rights. School admin 
istrators must consider students! rights as outlined by the first amend- 
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ment, searchand seizure laws, due process laws, and consent to search 
laws’ before establishing school policy. Dress codes, if used at-all, 


- shouid spec ety student ~ appearance and grooming onlv in areas where 
‘safety and health ara concerned, although nudity could be prohib iped 
since it vielac: tes lawson decegt exposure. School admini fetta rors, should 
maintain access to student lockers by requiring lockerhelders to sign 

a awrittennctice stating tKat lockers will be searched nance and 


togubmit lock combinations to the administrators. Tf the administra- 
tion. suspects a student of having drugs or weapons ina locker, the 
. student should be informed of the suspicion, accompanied tothe locker, 
i and asked -to open it. Offictalg must be able to prove that they 
are not acting as agents of the police in searching students’ lockers. 
Administrators who discover possession of drugs.and weapons which 
“would ls cea ute a criminal offense should report the matter to police 
immediacely and Tollow through ws ae ¢ chool disciplinary policy. Corporal 

_ punishment is endorsed, but teachers gnd administrators should be 

f eo . eareful to dinferm: ast tudents of ae charges against them and sanctions 
before taking action and should allow students to admit or deny. accusa~ 
Susbension and’ expudsion should. aiways .be accompanied by a 

prompt and fair hearing. School policy regarding police body searches, - 

searches, and student interrogation on school grounds is con* 
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. 65. HARRIS, kK. B. Reducing School Violence and Drug Atuse. Securd ty World, v. 
“tees. bl, n.-2:18, 44-495. January 1974. “3 ENC 35176) 
The security chief of a Los Angeles, California,’ junior high school 
; : describes how a reduction of drug pines and violence was achieved. The ' 
_ first phase'was to gain the trust and respect of the student body by” 


developing a reputation for strictness, fairness, and honesty. Next, a 

sphere of control was established by enforcing loitering codes to keep 

outsiders away fromthe school and tolerating no interpersonal disputes 

. which were acted out on school grounds. Next, afeeling of group worth 

was. fostered, through stre ss ili ng graup identification with the school a’nd 

; characterizing —— n as the means of escape for the largely under-= 

. privil€ted Student bed Finaliy, once the epeeense properticons of drug 

abuse were e Saeed ‘etude at deus ee we) e treated on aW indivi- 

dual basis, ‘with emphasis on individual causes. ne treatment. Student 

¢ attitudes are said to =e improved, and drug abuse is said to have 
. dropped by about 80 percent. Recommendations are made for implementing , 


‘such a program in other schools. 
. \ 
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: “he ae pe ‘ OM ahona, “Gaivoreits are Tulsa, "1977. 110 p. 
: . (NCI 53431) 
ca 
This anthology of papers by professiondls in education considers the 
; definition of school climate, school climate assessment and evaluation, 
\ : i -s ; 
’ P : - } 
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aa and measures for influencing ‘school climate. The first paper discusses | 
? /_ the essence of a positive school climate and. describes it as the result . 


Sone ee toward . basic human needs. ‘The principal identifies climate determinants 

-+ | +... and assumes responsibility for their fulfillment. Teacher and “admin 
. " dstracor self-assessment and school’ assessment are stra tegies for begin- 
_ _. ndng @ program to ‘improye. “school climate, and an assessment ‘activity 
8 > outline is. provided. A ‘sttdy of 20 junior high schools that’ assessed 
. ee students’ perceptions of school climate as opposed to teachers' percep- 
"ti tions according to, such dndicators as humane teachers, opportunity for 
input, and innovativeness is presented, as well as a study done in-an 
eli Nebraska, school district using the Kettering Foundation School 
aimate Prefile. The, second’ portion of the anthology, concerning 


discussion of staff devel opment 4nd school climate. which maintains that 
the twofactors are mutually dependent and recommends that staff devel-~ 
opment planners be highly sensitive to climate factors. Several papers. 
offer advice on improving. school climates by establishing feelings of. 

| trust in classrooms, altering physical environments, alternating teach: 
_ ing methods, sharing schogi governance with parents; and organizing 


Bae eS climate. improvement committees , as well - as implementing el 
activities. School disgipl ine prob] ens. and rates of crime and violenc' 
Bee pe es are also add ressed, persion contain supporting data and references} 
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Ms 67. ‘KELLER, E. J. Ciicel séourity: ‘The Role | of the Police.’ irs arid Order;‘v¥ 20; 


Se aca ecember . 41972 2 & ae (NCI een 
The sbigee rpe im preventing ¢ crime in public schools is ere The. 
local chieof police must develop a liaison between his.department and 
“school pet sonnel” responsible: for security. A comprehensive security . 
Program, Should include the-feT ying: ‘emergencies; drug usage and pre- 
De ; vention; x robbery and burglary-prevention; ‘and communication ‘between 
< i police, school security: and administration personnel, “and the school 
* communi ty a eens teachers, parents). The importance of the,police 
- officer's role when dealing with young people should be stressed in the 
frre ae ag program of every police department. 
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684 KNUDTEN, Re D.. Del ona caney Programs in, Schools: A Survey. Criminal Jus- 
ra . tice and Behavior, v. 2, ne 4 42 346~ ~357. December panos (NCJ one) 


3 This paper reports ona survey of existing and pee pedel: delinquency pre- 
4 - ventieh programs in the public schoohks conducted in 1972-1973 by the. 
2 ae me MARQUEE be. University.. Center. for.Criminal Justtiee and. “Social Policy. 
a or Questions examined*included the Following: What. delinquency preyention 
; programs exist in the sample of school systems surveyed? What programs 
or-efforts do school administrators 6r their representatives . believe 
would be effective in dealing with delinquency in the schools?* And what 
.are* the implications For public policy? Answers to these questions were | 
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of prometing: satisfactory. and productive experiences and sensitivity _ 
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" mplementation of school climate Amprovenent policies, begins with a 
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2 & = offered: upy 249 of the 440 superintendegts * State seneet boards, ‘and/ or * oy 
Pe aS other *school system ecPeoeeey areves! a popite B policy se commends 
= tions. are suggested. en ce : zi ~ 
"69. HARYLAND STATE DEPARTMENT “OF “EDUCATION *Y Maryland, Fask: Force on _Educa- 

sees tional Programs for bistu tive : Youth + . Baltimore, 1976. 42 oe 
ey to. ee Se MICROFICHE (NCJ $2430.) 
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‘+ ss. This report by Marylad’ s Task Force on -Educattonal | Programs foe 
t_. . Disruptive Youth discusses the-history and focgs of the task force, 
eo. “assesses the scope and causes of disruption,. and suggests possible a 
as - solutions. ° Tha task ‘force was ‘founded | to identify educational, prot. . 
° grams for youth who? cannot function an regular schodl : programs. The 
os first major step’, of the task forge involveda sutvey of State second-- 
oe ary schools to assess the nature and ‘extent ‘of disruptive behavior 
a > ‘dy collecting and ‘summarizing four ‘types of data: - they, number of 
: _ disruptdve students; .the number°of office referrals: for disruptive — -_ 
~- behavior; the number of: different students referred; and the types <2 
© fam “of behavior causing the disruptions. The survey: ingtrumert (aot in- 
a . eluded). was mailed to 405. principals; 293 were completed and . rer oo. > 
7. 7.7. turned. » ‘The responses indicate that the, disruption of the learning | 
: precess in the State's 24 educational systems: by .students ‘displaying. 
Both. negative ‘aggressive and withdrawal behaviors is widespread. May 
we Poa te Whale the incidence of ‘violent and criminal acts: is alarming, it: , 
“eiScoaies  Tgh + we ae ‘isthe - prevatence-ofi less ‘seriows “types of 'beNavior “(e. g-y~tnsubor~ 
=o. . “S. dination,» tardiness, truancy) that disrupts classrooms and consumes 5°: - 
eo os, > + tthe come and energy. of. teachers and administrators. The-data. suggedt ; 
mee “os that .such behaviors. ‘are part of a behavior continuum and that. socdo- ¢ 
tk logical factors eee, population mobility, disintegratiom of the — i 
i. “family) ‘are -:most- responsible for the “increase in negative conduct \ 
‘among youths In light “of the ‘multiple and interactive nature rn 
such Cauges, “attempts . to sglve the problem of disruption should, fo- “s 
cus ,On- changing the school as an institution, rather than on attempty » > 
“ing” “co treat the individual factors responsible. for, the problem. 
- The following types of ‘Srograms are prescribed.to deal with disrup~ 
oa : tive youth: (1) a continuum of alternatives and services for gtu~ 
4 _ , dents with problem (2) “human relations and. interpersonal trading - 
wT for ali segments of the school population, including ‘staff ‘and stu- 
dents; ¢3) expanded counseling services; (4) community diagnostic- 
treatment scenters; and (5) specialized training for teacher candi- 
dates. Recommendations for \the design, funding, and implementation 
‘of such ProETans are ‘included: ~ Tabular data are provided. *” 
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ngs 3 7 on. oo : os - a ss : wie Caml? g -# * ane noe oe Soe lo “pepstatin pstcnrameas nme 
ms 70. McGOWAN, W. Ne. ' Crime, €ontrol in Public ey eee eee Age ‘Solutions.: fa~ 


tional -Associati "of Secondary School pcb Aice! als Bulletin, Ve 57, 
t _ We. 37224348. April 1973, : ; 3s (NCI 42735) . -e 
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The article points out that the likelihood’ of a major crisis spring- 
ing from a conflict is in proportion to the response* time in dealing. 
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“in Sacramento, California, to reduce the time for help to, arrive af- 


‘ries a small transmitter, .and- receivers are ‘placed every 30 feet 

bas, ; throughout the school: .A signal from any transmitter activates a 
#2 Joeation board ‘in, the office: , Help-is then sent to the scene. An- 
'<. other. system, ~ the automated attendance accounting system, is used 

in the school for quick attendance checks. ‘This system aids in es- 


tablishing ‘a student's “location. Both systems used at Kennedy are . 


= —_ 7 . spas and costly, ne upwards of. $20, 000. 
cs . . oe 


‘ 7T. MENDEZ,.R. School Suspens#on: Discipline Without Failure. National As- | 


sociation of Secondary School Principals Bulletin, v. 61, ne 405: 


ey The rationale’ behind inschool suspension and sae as. requirements., 
for a school ‘suspension, program are discussed. | , School suspension. 
‘programs ‘are - flexible‘and can be adapted to individual schools and. ~ 
communities. A disciplinary action should attempt to. modify the 
individual's future behavior and’ protect: others in the school en- - 


vironment. * Inschool suspension satisfies ‘these requirements and 


olen - during the ‘unsupervised: time. of. regular. guspension. “Stud’etit’s “can” 
— 8 be cassigned to a suspension school for many of fenses. including. tru-- 
, : ‘ancy, kheft’, and class. disturbance ' The length of the bpenalty. can ° 


vary according to the discretion of school officials. Many dis- 


Se With’ it. A system called "page" is being used a Kennedy High School | 


“Ii-13.” January 1977. - 7 ot , ANGI 52534) 


also. protects the community from delinquent behavior that’ might OCCUr... : 


_ter a school staff member encounters trouble. The school staff cagr ee 


‘ ew? 
seal! y 


. trict’ can finance'a suspension school program with. State’ or Federal ann 


funds and the location ‘of the program can vary from a. single room 


; Qn a campus - to a separate campus. The staffing. ‘of the suspension 
4 : school - program — varies with the - district’ s philosophy and economic | 
, ‘condition: Certified teachers, resource teachers, | members of the_ 

counseling staff, or other professional personnel could be used “in ~ 


suspension schools to motivate and counsel students. The suspension 


actions, should help the students to realize their: potential. Parents 
must be dware of the school's involvement: in modifying thefr chil- 
dren's behavior, ‘and they must be reassured (of their role in in- 
ftuencing thate * behavior. ; ‘ : 
6 bi . H a . . ‘ 1 - 
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7:2 oa-NATIONAL SCHOOL BOARD: ASSOCIATION.  Discd Live in as Bi cit ‘Schools: 
A pepottr®: Manag tors 2007s 52 Pp. * : “(NCJ 51408) 
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The results of an informal survey of ane ‘discipline problems’ and 
solutions.in urban. schools are reported; and recommendations for curb- 
“Ing discipline problems are offered. Members of the Ad Hoc Committee 
on ‘Discipline of ‘the’ National School Boards Association! s Council 
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program, which isolates students and allows them to evaluate their, 


Spee om ee TF 


of Big City. Boards? “of _Educat Lon studfed Ene: discipline -problems in —_ 
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a re ner. own geographic areas. - School eee in over 100 dis- 
-. +>  triets were asked what kinds of discipline problems they had and — 


what approaches they had Found beneficial in dealing with. fhe prob- 
So Jems. The -commfttee's. report diseusses’ the nature and ‘scope .of 


discipline,. parents and the discipline Problem, and factors that ap- 


pear: vot geatribute to diseipling problems. Data on causes. for 
_ Suspension, dn elementary, : junior Tigh, and high » schools are pre- 


* a are described, . including on- and off-campus alternative. programs: pro- 


ke yo yiding special facilities fox: disruptive s students , adjustment transfers: 


, sy ? a 
- a o . to Other schools, referrals to vocational counselors, or vocational 


of privile . home visits by gchool staff, parent volunt eff programs, 
rr = ‘and. Sees ien “based discipline task io Examples of specific 

. 7 -progmams are “cited, as are the vilews > of: some of the school .board 
sae 3 _cmembers sutveyed. The committee' s findings dndicate that discipline 
, oO problems * are most serious in the junior and early genior high s¢hogl 
"7. .years,. "that discipline probl ems are not necessarily more common 


, - . ~. editing class) is the most frequent eause of discfplinary. action. 


ae a assaults,” verbal abuse -of teachers, theft, vandalism, and ‘class dis- 


“y+ puptdons. The committee recommends that school districts with. discipline 


. problems es stablish a task. force; involve ‘students, parents, teachers, 


"7 and. _adpinis trators.in'the-development of discipline policies and pro- 


eae eos 4 = geduress cribute all written policies ‘and. procedures to. students ,° 


ee Fee consistently and\fairly; encourage employees to ‘exercise, their ‘Yegal 

: et ~ , vights ‘Cincdluding the right to search st dents “when condit‘ions so 
eg oe warrant) to prevent violence;support er 
— “OF authority. is challenged; and establi 


alternative programs (e.g., 


inse nool suspension. from regular classes, alternative. classes). out: 


ars . rb of-school alternatives) for students with chronic discipline poeutenes 
geo, 2 2 go aepie nonteles on student discipline are. iepakaiie , 
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ee oO ‘A Source Book. - ‘By Ve Mulholland and. B.. ‘Conner. , .. Raleigh, North Caro- 
a ea “Te ag le wey . , . 
s , . . ‘ *. woe i a . 

ete Re _ Suggestions .for. preventing ‘and dealing‘ with dice pine problems” are 
se » gee presented ~in- a. sourcebgok” for teachers, administrators, and other 
ae “rschool pérspnnel. > Statistigs on vandalism and other, forms of .school 
ye exime, highlights fqn a study of. discipline. problems in North Caro~ 
so ot 4... dima high schools,. and. a sampling: of the views of-North. oe ea 
Se . students, teachers, administrators, and parents serve ° ‘to define the 
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+". sented and analyz zed. Programs used as alternatives .to suspension: 


‘s .  . +"  séhools, eee "buddy." systems, oo. by teachers,. withdrawal — 


"among nieec Ley students, and that nonattendance (tardiness, truancy, - 


? _— Ocher frequently cited pyoerens are violations of school regulations, — 


ae as . parents, | chers, administrators, and other. school employees; offer , 
a re neg training to. help. teachers deal with disruptive students - 
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73. NORTH CAROLINA DEPARTMENT OF" PUBLICPINSTRUC “trond " Discipline in ‘Schools: : 


MICROFICHE ~ ONCE 51415). ‘ 


a *-sproblem of, school discipline. ° Suggestions for preventing distipline. 
: problems center on helping students, to feel. worthwhile, -m making: the - 
aa experiénce more interesting, {developing Ore effective rules, 


loyees when their- exerdise | 


~ . 9 involving: parents, ‘and: ‘aeeablishing: effective | ecubity: . Ways ‘of ‘de~ 
20 . +. . veloping close relationships between school p rsonnel and students,: 
4 a oe helping. students, develop close relationships | with their peers and. 
ae ae ed with their families, helping -gtudénts to be hea! thys'and feel. attrac 

se * ‘tive, inv rolving: students. in decisionmaking, ‘andi helping students to 
eo ae experience success in school are described. Specific: t@chniques for? 
; dealing swith discipline ‘problems . are discussed, Cry ‘behavior con-- 
= tracting, behavior modi fication, changing: the. environment,.corporal 


and. expulsion). "and. transadtional analysis. Examples. of . particularly - 


time, aut hority, and. “kndyledge~~are discussed; as are the legal aspects 


; . journal articles;, and pudiov fyual, materials is provided. Detatis of 
“Ns. . + phe Noxth'¢ rolina, study are appended. : . ‘ 
: . : : a 8 — : ee ae a . b] 
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ee aa: 19736, Ee ee Cr re NCS a 


. Rie this program, school. personnel, -yoluntéer to act: “as juvenile court 
es ie officers whike carrying out their school, duties, doing pro- 


» * s batton casework and supervision with delinquents inside . the, school, 
. a eettine, this collection. of seven articles describes, proposes, and ° 
wk ae explains how. to develop. such a. program. The appendix contains ‘two > 


additional articles‘ on SPO programs which haye already been imple- 
mented and a sample SPO supervision gtiide and | ‘casework réport > ‘form. 


ry 


, » "gag She page bibliography of books, aunEGt es and other ieee is in- ~" 


ay, “cluded. _ 4 ae . ie a es 
des PRITCHARD, 'R. and V¥.- WEDRA, Eds.* Resource Manual for Redutin Conflict 
‘ae - and Violence in California: Schools. Sacramento, California School . 
Roards Assoc fation, eae 64 Bi out « ©. EF eg? 2 8S a aioe) 


w * * « 


AF eke providing an ovetview of the nature and causes “of school, vito 


oy 


—* . , tem for schools and outlines a plan for school, agency, and - commu~ 
_ os, «nity cooperation. Other programs ‘and- reforms: ‘which, may aid in: re 
cM OF ducing school - violence .are school management in: a ‘team Structure 
and’ parent education. ~ Tt- is. noted that these two innovations would 

~ & . inerease staff development and cootmdination, and. involve~ parents 
Se: . . ain helping sf ‘udents contrel their behavior. . Several programs which 
. have been successful in helping . the troubled student or prevehting | 
. the occurrence of student béhavior problems,are described, Examples 


. 4 wok successful secur: ity measures for vandal ism and violence control | 
a 3 
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punishment, conflgee management, problemsolving, refertal, ase nee a eer 


Of . scheol- discipline. | “An annotated bibliography of books; pamphlets, 


promising disciplinary - practices and programs are- cited. Barriers. 7 : 
to constructive echange~-unyritten™ rules, fear. of change, ‘lack of morey 5 : 


"the “Yo juntene ‘sPé 
(School Probation Officer) Pr rogram.» Santa. Crug, California, Davis ~ 


“Le ence, the manual proposes a new communit y-orLented management sys- = 
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76. “ROBERTS, Ee Sas IRs. Crime Prevention sand Drug Bducat yon: — 


s dngstruments were \qdministered tothe school: pénsonnel . . The, figstcdas” | 
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SGHUCHTER, vSchools and Delifquency. Prevention Strategies. . Criminal: 02): 


Pain Attend ance Re view Board! {es al80-% poly aged: NN eS -y 


» ann Saar aF- SIR SaneSIESUINNORIP RE SECTOD ee 
x. and, 19 Texas Sn 1001 _distris Us “Doctoral Disse raORon. 


- rhs extent to" ve ‘thet Texas® Bay eaves Agenc>vatd, Ss 
dd 


ment of “the Orndme ‘Prevention and, Drug Educat sion Program, mandated “By - 
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“and invexggency. programs, f os inprove, or es sek sarvices ‘té6 youth » 
are provided. The text. a bili wh bau souamgehea” the California ie 
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Aes 
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tives Mandate and Tie Implemeqtat 


“Stare Un ce . Pentens Texas 1974. * 290 pe 
i bi Nrassig . * Ae * 2 


el. ee tec % he es 
tricts have — implemented Legislative provisions» antended to 2gurb. 
“crime and drug use among — Texas youth is “détermined othe porpose 
rok the study. was ‘twofold: -(1): te describe the ‘gaquentials develop- 2 


House bill 467 P and, (2 re detexini ne the. status of “the: “crime ‘P. 
ventian and “Drug Educal on Program” ia cBected school “fig ric 

order to insure statewide geographig digdtributior T. distr&c \ 
“each of 19, ¢ woreda service ‘center ‘regio’ was selected and 2) survey... 


strument.was designed to assimilate ‘Information =O) organizatis a prac. 
tices+andprocéddres used “in dmpTew@nting the gramg , ile’ the 
second was developed’ Lo, wassess, the ‘perceptions , of princtpals® andy Aes 
teachers toward drug | ‘misuse and abuse. . From. the. investigation “Of © 
‘the program's development, it was’ “found that’ ‘one consul vant is employed . 
.by each-of’ the oo ‘education service centers, that no statewide : 
curriculum guide has been developed or age by ae Education Agency, .. SS 
ind that? each sical district .ds encouraga tod levelop its own curbicun <;: 
hum. it was aiso found that there is litt difference between prin- 
aie! and teachers’ perceptions of drug use among s students 3 adequate 
mun have not pbeem made available to implement thes ‘provisions’ of: 
the. “pull; ard there jp a,need for school boards to d velop official “3 
sthool’ beard polici ‘8S to. provade —<for meeting the. b 3% s, mandate, oo 
Séveral studies are recommended Ch)» examine drug - edudati dq’. program _ 
tn other States: (2) develop evalua fon procedures far drug “egneation ‘ 
‘ programs; {3) dererminge ways in hich teacher-training ainstivations 
Gan: develop preservice and inservice trai ning prog rams for: teachers. 
and (4) eats a comprehensive statewfde survey to. determine: eae * 
eRony | public school stedents. Tabular data, the suty ; 


umer —n and a’ bibliography ore provided. ce ot 
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sustice, oe Behav vier, v- 2, Bd 4:339-345. December 1975. 00” Joh 0. 
eae * - a ee . (NCJ mae . 
“ Sage : : a ee : . ww r. ‘a sloceres® 
The ‘author reviews thet failure of. schools in dealing with” problems” 
of youths. vulnerable ‘to cnigs na! justice system picgiee to ahd + 
questions the efficacy of stressing educational stfategies for rem- 9) 
eee delingyenss y. . The author notes that the Bchool's S Japproac ches + . 
odes inquency . ag : E ° 


on, are’ impeded by. inadequate allocation of 


foal 


epee ee wae he RE Se ge Saye we + x Ow 
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; financial resources. aad Se edequave oe: to wicee significant 
il ©. new goals for education. He states that the incremental gain from 
Ss." seven a radical redistribution of investment in schools' is, likely -to 
” § >. be small “in-rélation,.to.the root problems of, either poverty or ex~_ 
cessive involvement. of low-income youth in the justice system. Other 
‘ ” facters. intervene between education and income or-education and de~ 
= ‘Linquency that mitigate the effectiveness of an educational strategy. 
Tt is suggested ‘that youths shoyld be presented with alternative 
means of entry--other than- schooJé—~into, the occupational world. - The: 
author also; recommends a “limited decriminalization of: school. nen-> 
attendance to. avoid penalizing . Those youths who have no interest. . 
Ss. ameschook. J oe = a ta 
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.. 78's SEATHLE RBUBLIC SCHOOLS, Contingency Plan for Peaceful Desegregation. 
op So. By Har. Reed. | Seattle, “Washington, 1978. 54 p. ONCE 5342 a) ° 
a This. Seattle (Washington). Schoo! District contingency Aten for peace-. 
ful d gezrega ation details procedures for school secudity, crisis pre- 
ee _— ; ventipn’ and intervention, and human | relations training. fow staff. . 
a an Beside outlining pélicy ‘and procédural. ° steps regarding - school com: 
ae 3 pr eageecs ‘transportation, and. maintenance, etc.,° this plan. con 
siders school. security and police- school relations... The district 
eed tate security monitor personnel and security officers. who rou- 
tinely ‘file reports on incidents, student misbehavior and truancy, 
a ar .and minor theft. A statement is -provided on areas of cooperation 
between .administrators-and police, police access to student records, 
‘ interrogation and pursuit of student suspects on school grounds, and : 
- Bice decisionmaking’ powers on school grounds. Steps are. described ~~, 
a. ° 7“ for establishing Iong- and short-term prevention measures against cri-| 
Be oS - até incidents and crime, such as remaining aware of all student com- 
ox, 7s | plaints. and meeting regularly with dissident, students.- Procedures 
i a ae are also detailed for responding toa crisis at hand. Troublemaking 


Pan 


é oe * 


eat. 2 ‘students should be isolated, and ‘Listened to, ‘but, in the event ‘of i oe 
a } oo. fights’, all: parties should be suspended and their parents notified 
Coe ~ that they muse attend a conference ag soon as possible. Crisis pre- 


vention and intervention. teams conduct ‘workshops -in crosscultura] 
telations, congunications, and staff teambuilding. A human service 


‘relations -ins€rvice , training ‘unit’ provides regular: sessions with all 


ee i er en re an, 
aa eS. . ‘ ; 
SHAVER, Re V., Role of ‘Parent-Teacher Organizations——Workshops: Confer- 
ence on ‘Wiolenc eand Vandalism in the Schools, ! April 29-May 1, 1976. 
Manhattan, Kansas State University, | 1976., (NCJ 35637) | 
4 7 7 : : 
S Nes Tn this t tape of a conterence address, the speaker outlines. ie efforts of 
me the } iational Patent-? eacher Association (RTA) on violence and vandalism, 
Btevent i ton and > deseri ibes speci. fle ‘local PTA projects to all eviate these 
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TEXAS EDUCATION AGENCY. Administracér'sf 


‘dalism as two,of its priority concerns. The major points'and issues 
of ! tan ‘edd torial pablished-by thedpresident of the-Nat ional PTA are then 
asénited™ fn. ag, effort’ to indigate specifik areas, of concern for the 
- These areas include the” problem of school ‘susperf ions and expul~ 


y. 


< L wapathy- and; noninvolvement « ‘The speaker describes the efforts. oF the 


4 National PTAin these areas éf concern. Itgis noted that the National 

' PTA is funding g.pilot project, onthe prohl@ of absenteeism, has pro- 
- moted an alcohog Hism educati Fae dee has issued a resolution demanding 
, cheer 


ions, absenteeism, drug and alcohol abuse in relation to- violence and 
ne vandalism, che effect of the communi ty ‘environment on violence and van- 
’ i dalism, - “thel” ‘effect of television violence, and the problem of parent 


etworks réduce the anfufit of violence shown’on television, and has - 


"supported, handgun control. Sevéral’ examples of specific violence and 
‘vandalism. projects undertaken by Local, PTA's are then provided. Among 
_the types of projects: discussed are ‘programs to promote student pride 
in their school (Operation Pride), parent patrols of school grounds,: 
programs. to encourage community reportirtg of acts of vandalism, com~ 
~ munity education progtams on vandalism; and courses for Students on the 
costs. and ef ects of vandalism. Projects which involved the opening of 


_ 


school buildings at night for student activities, the ys@-of student . 


- security patrols, or the establishment of residences for custodial staff 
ye on the school grounds Ytself are also discussed. For the entire series 
‘of tapes* from the Violence and ‘Vandalism Conference, see NCJ 35621, 

35623 3562 a 35829> ~35635; eee ». 35638, and 35640-35645." 
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andbook for Crime Prevention 
> De Ceres . (NCI 31511) 


and Drug- Education. ane 1975. 
, this handbook ig Cer: to “assaee Texas’ public schooticap fprmu- 
lating .a philosophy aHtout, and developing -appropriate programs. and 


. techniaues for, State: kequired drug education and crime Krevention 


> 


programs. The ine hook covers'.the areas of district program organ 


nization, progr daoning, time sequencing and controlling, heeds. 
assessmept, and/dévelopment of. objectives. AN outline is suggested 
* for the development of a clear -and comprehensive crime p¥evention 


and drug educafion policy. Relevant sections” of ‘the Texas — Bdyca~ . 
tion Code are presented in appendixes. re 
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THAW, 2 Pos ssi. FELDMAN. peevenuable Property’ Manan _Vandal- 


d. Crime Prevention Review, y.5, n.3:8-I5. ‘April, 1978. 
> es v a oe 51427) 
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Factors in the schools’ failure to déal “ef féctively with eueraneule 


property’ damage are identified, and an alternative approach, based 
‘on analysis of the property-damaging | acts themselves, is suggested. 
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hs 


There is evidence that the greatest doldar losses in preventable . 
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. Vi ene Se pos tad as aA oe ee ae a se Pe aa” ee ee sleds 
RRoblems . ‘yi .t is noted that ily concen PTA had adopted violence and van-. . 
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: 2 : Be eee el ss ei, ca a ts : 
_ property damage in the schools are unreported and unrecognized by 
school systems. . The failure*of schools :to deal realistically with 
the problem of preventable property damage may: be traced tojthe» tra- > 
ditional focus: on, vandalism. This focus, with pts. implications of 
intent and maliciousness, fails ‘to consider the many. P operty> 
damaging acts that stem from carelessness and thoughtlessnéss. An 
alternative to the vandalism focug isa: model that shows che generic’ 
_ dimensions af property damage and “thet interrelationships. Three 
oof dimengions* are identified‘ in -this. modgl: hostility directed. acts,” 
Sa - acts Of thoughtlessne BS , ‘and acts of carélessnesg.: ‘Hostility- directed’, 
@ .. .  _ * acts are performed ‘as. expressions: of hostil ityeand “carry am intent 
- that may be. revenge Gees change: eeking, or gain: seeking. “This 
type ‘of act, a minor 8 ee, Se mtable dollar* loss, has 
* been the target 0: . dttempts | at prevention. Acts of thoughtless— — 
4 : " ness are those carried: out with. an intent to play. Awareness of de- 
rt a structive congequences ‘fails to™ override the desire to play. Acts 
: a. ee carelessh Ss need not. ‘involve: ‘intent, are typified by littering, 
_—— and often ta fe place in’ areas, where students “hang out." By .focus- 
e .. ing on _preventability, athe ‘chan. on. “the intent or. absformality ‘of 
oe ~~ g an act, the. model makes a" “possible,” to distribute responsibility . - 
Me as * £or property damage among the. general’ Student.population. . Remedia- 
i ee oF of the | ‘peeblem .may\be.fgund in. the. ‘sharihg of responsibility. 
. ei d in: the “Sppropriata ob ction and- direction of consequences... 
: _ @ “ Main strengths ‘of the model’ are that it enables both measurement of 
a freventabl e losses beyond those. resulting from vandalism and identi> | 
: Excariqn of. property damage patterns. and appropr¥ate solutions. ~The — 
ea model. “diso includes the possibility that, -as minor acts against prop- os 
“" erty continue devoid. of consequences to the perpetrator and become ~ , 
‘ . route ae AS taking. behavior ae involvement in more. leu » 
acts. / Se : ao : oe 
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riculum iopeoscis: ‘Solving’ Discipline Problems Through a 
‘ducation.. National Association of -Secoftidary School Prin- - 
cipals Bal tin,” Vs 60, ‘a. 297 :15-19. February 1926..  (NCI 54368) 
~ 1% } . : ; P . . .* ; Oe eg A 
r High school principals are urged to. introduce .courses designed to™ 
, teach students how ts live effectively and successfully within the 
egal system. The Supreme Court ‘uling "requiring due process pro- 


-edures prfpr to suspending .studfnty from - ‘school, reotet with 
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other rulings asserting and supporting students (eights, Yestrict the 

; ability of principals to enforce discipli At the same time, par — 
a . i ents generally want the schools to be fdére strict and, .to exercise | 
greater control * over what studénts can ‘and cannot, do. “One approach . °°" 
to this dijemma ‘is the introduct on of law instruction. Law-related 
—educat fon “Brovides students with, the skilis they need;to use “demo- 
. , @Yratic processes to improve Séclety: The students study basic con- 
‘ £epts of law, such as authority, justice, Pecpondstbiliey, due proc- 
"eas, and ee alee and discuss the law with their parents and-other 

eae adults. Students are .taught that the law ds an alternative ~~ 


eter 


ee Sporn tree serarrone > ~or-vtolencetn-res pr ondity B~yoct on fit os to—Cha: sgege 

“. lare conducted oy trained teachers assisted by. attorneys... Law edu- | * 

cation differs from. civics” courses in that, instead - of . reading about. 2 ys: 

‘good. citizenship, students live , athe ‘Jaw, vengaging in, mock trials.and ©... 

yee Brn exercises, discussing legal issues with attorneys: and " s 
. * pudges, and obsegving the communt ry." s° legal machinery. Much of ‘the. 

on “ curriculum is built around actual court -cases. important aspect: - 

Soe : of the prog rai 1's intensive. inservice education £ teachers. Schools" } 

‘or “parents: interested. in, ‘dmplement ing ” ‘Law: dngtruct{on _ “courses, can 

begin by contacting the Local: ope state bar: associations: Law-related’ 

geducation has many ‘potential benefits, . Ancluding a better understand- a4 

‘ing of discipline and the rights: of students, ‘the: development. ‘fo 


responsible. citizens, and greater so¢ial erabyer tye Ks %, 8 2 Se. 
83. U.S. “CONGRESS. Senate’ Subcom! tree: To Investigate: Suvenile Delinquency. : : ae 


Sus + -Chal-en: er “for theT Third. Century: -Education in’a.Safe Environment, ~~  . 
Final Report-.on the Nature ‘and Prevention of School- Violence and © 
Vandalisa. Report of the ‘Senate | Subcommittee: ‘To Investigate Juve- 

nile “Delinquency. aentnetans Usese cake Saal Printing Office, 1977. . 
120 Geo ooo.) NCI 4Q084) | 


~ 


. . —_ = “Stock Noe. 052-070-03920-5 
“ This ‘report eeeeents ‘suggestions to the educational, ‘community of wee 
ee and’ ,strategies which were examined, by- the subcommittee. 
‘and were. found - to h poet toulaghy helpful in-reducing and beta 
oe school violence and vandalism. -* The ‘report, ‘dated February 1977, or 
ey aS the result of an intensive dnvestigation conducted over the past: ne, ‘Se aE 
= eral yeats. The subcommittee has: held numerous hearings*and has ré- | 
ceived. testimony from over 500 witnesses on -a’ variety, of topics, a 

some of which’ involved the extent ‘and cause of drug abuse, runaway ae es 

7 ; “youth, and ‘schook’ dropquts. | Also. explored were the. confinement: ‘of , 
en “Suveniles in, detention” facilities andthe -most promising programs — 

Seo eG 7 for. red acing the alarming rate of, juvenile . delinquency, The: com- 
| a s 3 mittee’ suggests that school boards and. State education “agencies: de~.. 
oer -_ velop a balanced and effective program to reduce ‘and - prevent. vior * f°. 
; tr y lence and.vandalism in schools. It is further recommended that. Cons. | ly. 
gress. enact the Juvenile Delinquency dn the “Qchools Act as part. of © ee 
‘the, Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention\act. i ae ae a cf 
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84... 7 6 DEPAREMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATEON, AND. )’ WELFARE: ce of Education. * — 
Teacher Corps/Youth .Advocac Projects: Education £ for: Troubled Youths. —.. 
ae By R. J. Lauren. Washington, 1976. 27 p.. .- a (NCJ 46730) 2. 
et bo Midge Gee ty OSE : Hee Et eae FS es <8 nee Serer meee x : +. oe ~ Stock Wow ED ‘129-738 — — 
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nay Seeuneat provides an overview: of. the six ‘exiating. Seachey corps. 
outh advocacy “projects, which are designed: to meet the needs of 
‘youths in trouble int school” or with the ° ‘law. The program pinvelves 


Soyer: ‘programs , for ere raining. ae utilization. es ao ere 
~ atid scofie —of-these—projects, are outlined and. illustrated fot the 
_ period’ 1968- ~1976. The. six operating projects. are presented and anal-— 
yeed in a comparative fashion that highlights critical areas of. the 

- programs including shared goals and objectives, governance and admin- 

_ istration, staffing patterns, and educational and curricular cl Abareny 

Lt. ¢ Changes are “needed in’ all facets’. of ‘educ tion, particularly as. it- 

. relates ’to troubled youth. Some critical, elements of these. changes 
- sare examined, including educational ccontent/curriculum, learning and. 
eal teaching techniques’ ‘interdisciplinary curriculums, collaborative dex. ; 
-  cisionmaking, and. local education. agencies. The unique “concept of the. a 

“community i& the youth advocacy: projects is discussed as-& support 
system and it its relationship.with the criminal, just ce systems: The. - 

final secteLon. of. the. report describes. a. number - -of issues related to _ 
educ, ation and. troubled youth ‘and cites pone. examples of effective solu~ ih 
; tions. The issues are curriculum, teacher training, alternative school. wl! 
structures, - integration of human services, and interorganizational ce 
. Spe 4% Soe ‘Up ‘until the - time ‘of writing, “the - most. comprehensive: 2S 
effort to integrate hyman services for young people at othe: neighborhood’ - - 

‘ level. has been that. 6f the youth service bureaus. Training: ‘school per=*, 

a ‘sonnel in. delinquency issues. has been carried dit in a. model summer 

a Se counseling program | coordinated by the Indiana Department of Public In~ 
; - strdc tion. . A delinquency program run by the Minnesota Youth: Advocacy ; 
Corps hag made considerable progress in addressing the problem: of "link- 
“07 age” or. followthrough. from correctional facility back to the community. 
Alternag ive school structures in Florida, Wisconsin, and “Oregon are 
a se References” are included. , : 
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£5. p. Ss ‘DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. Law ‘Enforcement Issa atane “Administration, 
aa: Nattonal Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice. “Al buquer= ~ 8 
‘i * gue/Bernalillo County Youth-Related Property Crime Reduction Program:’ . - 
eg eh” “Evaluation Design . By J. R. Butle®. University of ‘New Mexico Institute. 
i. Tor Social ‘Research and Development. Washington, L973. (NCI 10669). 
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, = “cs The conk guration ‘and operation of echoeie police’ teams which will iden- ° 

tify eae potential youngsters ~and implement a variety ge reme- 
dial intervention programs are described.. This research project is_- 
designed | te test the! nrpothesis’ that combined school- police action aimed . 

‘at early identification of ithe Subset Jof ‘juveniles witha high crime 
‘potential, fol lowed by remedial intervention, will result in a reduction... 

_ of property crimes. The organization, and operation, of” the schoolspolice . 


ae . - 
2 a ne ee 
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_ teams is.described indetalls An adaptive remedial intervention, pkogram * 4 

; is outlined for chronic truants, nonserious of fenders, , -and inftial © 7 

3 serous offenders. . Included in each intervention program is a list. of : 

Nog action alternati that may be utilized by the school-police teams. ‘The | ; 

Seen 4 | avaluation design, to -ba utilized and the appropriate. hypotheses. BEC ens 

a ~ - ' opresented to be = rested.” ° A detailed. program schedule is, provided 3 

3 ws ~ >and discussed. The appendixes to ‘this document provide descriptions : 

WM Bs of team members, ‘sample case file format, and an evaluation example, to & 3 

7 yo ts Gddustrate the use. of the analysis of variance: methodol ogySi oy accept KG 

or Reject relevant gypotheses. oe Be — GRR eS 
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86.. ee” See Par orscasne Assistance. Administration. Garsonal Tnakitece: 
iy ot ie Enforcement tand Criminal Justice. Models of Linkage Between Juve- 


- nile Courts and Public Schools By. AsHILLY Arizona State | a ie 
Waghin er oes, 1974. 20.pe _ MIGROPICHE © ANGST 19151) 2 s 
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4. THis study Zompa ated. five _progran 25°00 deteraine pees effectiveness ‘in 
mee . raducing recidivism, school truancy, school, Suspensions ,. and improving ee 
academic _achtevepeat ot school-age. delingventr: youths The programs _* 
i? . studied were the Santa Clara County Court Liaison Progran, ache Arlington. , 
rh ts County ‘School Liaison Teacher Returnee Counselor: “Project, the Roseville so: 
- hee _ Focus Progra of Sr. Paul,. perues and | the Teacher Corps Correcm 9 24 

tions Program of.Sacramento, Cal ifornd . Onsite visitations were, made — 

te each, program, - and at each sit te outa: wwere gathered from ‘school and - 
: court records; Students, staff members, and administrators:.were ae ° 
ae ae viewed ; and, the juvenile delinquency ‘attitude scale was administ red > 

oe a ee eae School, and liaison personnel. Change > in student epee 

So gnee from. 1972 re “T973 was recorded for each of the five programs. 
ave ee ‘ The . year 's®&hange - in student per cformance included’ the following: an 

ae ° increase in atten ndahce between 7 and 23. 6 pe ercent} a ‘decrease in’. 
“2 * géhoal: ‘suspension between 9 and 36 percent ;- ‘a reduce -fon in recidivism , 
aes . up te 46 hk éent; and an increase in achievement batween 2 -Oe Tse | 
Bog a adaths' rowth, in: 12. months. - Several recommendations are made in’: 
vot Amitiad ‘planning imple mentation, support, staff, and 

rogram “gvalve tom, A list of referenceg is included. “The appendix < 
contains a eaPy y of" the, oo scale used 3 dn the. study: a “wad.a bibliog- * 
raphy.> . : . * a an 
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87,. WALES, D. “Solutions Lo Vandalisn. oes ion pietare)s Rainbow fyoductions, a 
ee Toe Chics age, a S9785. 35 mins, color, 6mm. at oF 49887). +. os 
‘ais flu, intended /for: use “by educ ators, police commend ty relations’ oe 
departments, and civic organizations, ‘shows what several communities A J. 
_ aeross' the country hay re done . about the problem of vandalism. The film ¥ ’* 
‘deplers how six ‘a fE arent communities have confronted willful destruc- 
-tion ond violence in their areas. Loéal leaders have taken the: ini- 
tiative in.each of the commugities and. found-solutions fe vandalism“{n- 
-» Clarge, igities dike. Pu nee »Pennsylvanig, where schoolchildren a 
ie involvedinwvandalism atrois; in Seattle, Washing ton, where a studen 
a vandalism conmittee fee heat ings: on @ases of vandalism; and ee ; : 
, Angeles, Cali fornia, where -a school. ptincipal “‘Lovolved parents and - us 
ar . . teachers inan antivandals sm campaiga. - In. enialler urban areas, suchas: - 
aa Bi oes Montana, students were givensa chance to work injthe cafeteria, 
office e, and ‘Library in. ordeR to in stdin then asense of responsibility. 
The “Subutban areas of Wauwatosa , Wisconsin, conducted,a vandalisn aware- . 
“"“MéSS PPog tam, where older 4 ‘tudents talked tot the younger “students” about a aa 
andalism. In Berrien County, Michigan, a peer group counseling progra m , 5 % 
is used “ decarae vandalisn. These programs ‘have yielded definite - ~° f 
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WENK, Es a Ed. ‘Deliinc uency Prevention ‘and thé Schools: 


i 8 cones ee | ee - - _(xCr 49071)-? 


on ings on the prevention andt ‘@ontrol fof school=related ‘delinquencas 


- cost savings as well as eds veneabie. ee perhaps even more significant. a 
results, such as diverting youth from destructive pursuits toward" pro- 
ductive activity. Possibly the’ Most important aspect of thease programs. . 
4s the fact” that” the solutions were not handed down from Washington or 
“State ‘capitals; but were developed: Ain’ the affected. communities by local 
. people themselves. : Rural, urban, | rand” suburban communi ties have been | © 
able to meet and: devise innovative programs. to solve. their own. van- per 
’ dalisn. problems.’ The film is {intended to spark enthusiasm . =r comm 
munity, programs to fight’ vandalism. . \.. eo ee .< oo 
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Emerging Perspecs nS 
rnia , ae Publ ications, Ince, T97S. 128 a Sa | 


-tives. Beverly Hills, Cali. 
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* These articles. express. anu iber ee divorce opinions: “aida shear stn’ tnd 


“, ‘well as onthe role “of. the- publi¢ school.jn: generating and. controlling: »_ 
delinquency. Anumber.of the articles maintain that radical changes in‘ 
educational focus: and ‘policies. ‘are, tical to delinquency. prevention. . 

é Credentialing, | status defind. tiony .and - institutional labeling | of some- 
youth as. failures are believed’ by one: author to ‘esta’ ish a ooe ie. 
identity that is often believed and acted out by these youths in: anti=” 

fal behavior.., Another auther suggests ‘that schools can do little ta * 

ve the problems. tha, produce delinquency.. The results of.a nationwide a 

. vey of school system representatives undertaken to identify | existing: i 

_ and) proposed school—based efforts to control delinquency are’reported 

in one of the artiches. The results of a successful 3ryear police-schog], a 

; iiafson project are discussed in another article, and three: ‘major types. 4+ 

‘of drug abuse prevention programs in schools are: ‘compared. One article - 
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fa, examine schoi 


J districts. -The 313 valid responses. (31.3° percent) were 
~then assessed Of responding districts, ‘34.5 percent indicated,security 


- was a major ‘concern, 42.5 percent reported. security to be of Little . 
_or ne concern, ‘and 23 percent. found.security of concern. but not a major oe 


“problem. In general, the Larger the school. ‘district, the greater. the 


“concern: 72 percent of dis tricts wi th more thay 35,000 pupils expressed ey 


d. security conce?ns and costs, questionnaires. were«sent 


“magfor concern. The first response to “security concerns appears to. pe to: 


hire security guards.. Over half the-districts with’ 5,000 ormore, “pupils. 
have security puards, ‘while £e awer-than 20 percent of the smaller dts~- 


“tricts have any security guards? Although many districts aré reluctant 
to .amploy Secyrity guards). the. mayjority employ one or more security 


devites: . Local police patrols. ‘are used-by four out of Five districts’ 


surveyed,: rand well over. half the districts stagger custodial hours as a 


. $écurity measure. Si lent, and audible alarm systems and special. locks are. 


algo - ‘popular, secority devices, sparticulLarly 2h Larger” districts.” By 
fats: ‘vandal Lismis vi ewed. as the ne Schoo} security problem regardless 


of the size.of school districts. W ashroom. incidents, pthefts. from break- ~ 


ins, drugs,. amd internal: theft were. -also. Yeported as major problems by 


many school. ‘districts. ‘The average ‘large district spénds’ $140, 000 or 


» More: per ‘year. on security, while the average small district. spends » vabout 


“$2,600 ie To most districts,” ‘the gost of vandalism exceeds" the amount’ 
. spe ent on securita’s However, ‘this does not ‘give an accurate - picture ‘of 


“the cost of vandalism when the inadequate reporting and Fobul ating. heck 
niques of most districts ‘are cons sidered. 4 : ‘ 
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ALLER Ve. ‘and f . 3 CREENBERGER, Aesthetic Theory “of: Vandalism. "Crime 


and deain wency, 


‘ve Bay ao 2: B09-321. July and % 
" 3 : . ‘ . » He y 2 . 
re aesthetic theéry bee school vandali ism. i copered which eensee on the 
ro Lex of” eavitronmental or stimulus characteristics of “destruction; tests 


.of the theory are. summarized. and - preventive measures are outlined. 
“Numerous anecdotal accounts suggest that animportant factor in vandal-" 
ism is the enjoyment engendered by the destructive act. Destructive. 
processes, like. congtruct ive creative processes, involve the trans—_ 
. -formation’ of material into new structures. The positive-hedonie value 
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of a stimulus is. determined by. its potential for eliciting : ‘arousal or: - 


-dictability or congruity, and its novelty. Im general,’ complex, sur- 
‘prising or incgngruous, and.novel. stimuli: will have greater pleasure~ 


size, and color also itfluence the degree of aesthetic enjoyment. Thus® 


if alteration ‘of the stimulus object can ~make- it more pleasing or 
- intetesting, ‘guch a change’ smay be made even if it involves. socially os 
ss aes action, | Durtng destructio on rtselt » enjoyment is derived ° 
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Tack thereof. Stimulus variables associated with the degree.of pleasure 7 
or interest‘of.- the stimulus include its complexity/simplicity, its, .pre-. 


varous tay fotentialy.. “Psychophysical characteristics suchas intensity,  ~ 
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fy m. the visual, auditory, 


#cap..again be described: 


mpary the act of ‘rapid, transformation (e845. destruction). -Follow- 
ing completion of the destructive act, the appearance of. ‘the. abject 


ticipation of postdestri c 


Rand. igdetile“kdneatieric otis’. whieh: acc 


n terms of” ‘phe aesthetic variables, and. an~. 
tion: appearance may: be an. additional factor . 


in “the—decision’ to dest KOY a particular objéct in a particul ar man- ’ 


ner. Thus, the appearance of . the, *stimulus - -obfect “may. (provide 


vandal dem-alicit ing .ques, .and. the stimul 4 .associated with’ the act: - 


\ 
‘may serve to reinforce . later ‘similar acts. A’ series of experimegts:. 
indicated that complexity of the: stimulus object itifhuences the de- 


sire -tQ@ destroy the object, that surprise and comp. exity increase 


the - pleasure _@xp erienced’ during destruction,» and .that ‘destructive 


- decist ons Lavolyed assessm vents of the level’ ‘of pleasure\anong various 
choices * Interviews conducted with 129 males, 18-20 years eld, provided : 


aesthetic considerations play an important role 
idations for future research’ into the aesthe- 
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tics of vandalism are made. Practical” ‘Suggestions. are givan for de- 
creasing the Likelihood - of vandalism ‘based on theory implications, 
“both for ax rohatygc tural design and other: envir onméntal- manipulations 
and for ‘edu scation and. founseling. . Notes. are, included. > : 
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a careved For puskding: apedecte argon saa adn eee fire danages © 
Jjare presentdd in a newsletteg ‘for. educators, and administrators: can~ 
@ 


rhed with ‘school security problems. -Arson is~ the most expensive 
£ ‘crimes inflicted on, school systems, with the Cost. of ‘school firés 


"am@unting to over $100 million annually. ° Arson strikes in all school 
districts, from the: ‘inner city to rural areas. Although -arson qiuses 
-gteat monetary ‘Loss, ‘the . Toss. from disruption « to. education may be - 


eyen greater. Little ts kwown about ,why vandals set fire to schools. 


following facts: 76 dapaeie of school fires are caused ‘by arson} 


et orage ‘rooms: ane “offices; aaa ‘the prime’ 't ime. ‘for starting achool 


_ fixes is’ between 1g pem. and 6a 2m. The NFPA's recommendations for: 
gual ding ‘schoo! fires includé keeping unauthorized * ‘persons out. of. . 
the. building, nakidg certain ‘that fire “detection and sprinkler sys~ 
are, working, [immediately repairing or. replacing faulty elec- - 


: wird og andj ‘equipment, - properly | maintaing ng. all’ gas-burning 
ul smept yindy.s lappiiances. and gas piping, - “using good hougekeeping 
fees) PME gh qm ng the. Fire department of any” special problems 


refghvers Will face in the event of a’ fire. ‘School officials 


Poth j ef forte no guard: ‘against “intrusion and installation’ of . 


eee eqhipment. Specific structural conditions relevant 
ee) v Fety are cited, with Special” attention: ‘to the. problem of: 
} . § d 
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‘survey by the ‘National, Pire’ Protection Association (NFPA) ‘revealed. 


ould etss De” “aindruk of Structural charactéristics’ ‘that ‘contribute ~~ 
ote cid spread ot fires. a Protection against -arson should incor po- 


tab ram. 
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“fire saifety . in coe Pcie “Tye case “ studies. of “school fires” 


. . e are re ecounted. The newsletter also touches on school security trends, — 
gh ae * the use lof tyo-way “radios to avert® “séhgoibus bijackiags, school ae 
ae ae _securdtyl ae ae eo Fe a er : 
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te ene BALTDIORE, ext hy PUBLIC. ScHooLs “Security Division General oOndetes Balti 
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This, ‘doqunent: aor the prosedural and administrative , regulations . 
‘for Baltimore - City? public school ° security officers, and the texts 
“of: Maryland. ‘State. laws: and ‘Baltimore City ordinances” relating : aca 


ce Page? school’ ‘security. \ ‘School. security guards in’. Baltimore are given; >by — 
‘aw. the power ‘to; preserve the® public peace,- prevent corime,! a: eet et 


sO of fenders, and protect rights. and property ‘in and around schdolatand . 


aoe ae other Department af Education® properties as fully as regular, police. .° 
, ‘officers of arc 9 C&ty. Among the subjects covered in the ,Secu- , 


oo  * . eae Division Genetal Orders are the. security - officer' s’ authority 
eo Ss and power of ‘arrest; the standard of personal ‘conduct . of ‘security 
mF a ke wee _ offieers ; the’ issued equi pment and attire; procedures | for requesting™. 
, * 2 *. = the assistance | of Baltimore City police; ‘and ° ‘procedures for search 

; Of prisoners. | Orders: ‘are: also included on juveg ile court referrals,. 


lo. statements to the ews. mediag crime reports, “injuries in the’ line — 


», Of taury, and ‘disciplinary. actions against security. officers. Laws: . 
* and ordinances dealing. with - such” subjects as school. visitors, . the: 


Mommy 


- o% 7 , tesponsibil ties, of sghool” guards ,. deadly weapons on.school. property, * 
"i, Bee | drug and alcahol use- on. schoo property, and searches. of school propr 
vos. toerty. such as ‘Lockers ane desks ‘are also presented. . 
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~~ Brief ee bt 30 programs ‘chat have been bac cebu ‘in “‘peades 
ing school vanfalise ‘are presented. — The programs ‘were selected from.- 
-. 97 responses 5 a questionnaire circulated throughout the ‘country, 
by the. Counc#] of the Great City Schools). - The following} criteria 
‘were ‘used in selecting: the programs: reduction of inciden v4 of van- 
; “ dalism or pliers spent because of such. incidents, - replicability, 

comprehens f eness, relative . sophistication; and fInmnovativeness. 
The program fall within, the general. ‘categ ories of “building | secu~ 


“rity,: targdt hardening, architectural design, ‘offender agcountabil~ 
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munity. re tions, institutional change, and, eurriculum innovation. 
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Siege whe ity/ [responpibility». behavior .change, in students, human. relations; com 


~* yeThe, progyam - descriptions vary in length, but generally are limited . 


aa to the: ‘dajor innovative. features and/ ox outstanding ‘accomplishments - 
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rn curciied BOARD. ORE BROCATION.. Sc cohol. Sgeurtey Manual. “Chidage, 19. 
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ee ~ Ree - 4 r 2 : ase oa a . Sep e o> Shes led, oe 
saat 1. "oo  Inferfacion and procedur res for school 2886 iy officers, spyincdpals, * 
we” as, ond tesnhers ‘2: nearning- the role “and” dyties: sof, sacurity. ‘personheb ‘ 
Het at fag Bnd agtions | co take. jn specific situations sre présente. s. Abrests. 
: 2 oF stidéats, | Locker:ing spections, false fire | alata procedures, coap- . 
. eration with law enforcemens agencies, and other topics . ane. MBH ge 
™ wo Sussed.” Brief definition’.of certe ain ‘crimes committed by gkuden tes 
yd ~ ¢ such: 2s. aggravated assault, and picketing,: are’ “provided. ee te eS eS 
7 Sy : \ x ~ — —— aca a - 7 , aa a wes : aan é oF 22 ROS) bs 
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Ce, Sek or we FS PR ee oo ONCE 31493)" 
wis, he ehis paper presents a’ getieral ‘nationalé ‘£or police Srevcntdond ives ‘ 
ne ‘ '+ eion progtans and describes a 3-year, ‘project’ im‘which., police beams © ; 
aoe oe were assigned to schyels. The -Schaol: Relations Byiveaa (SRB)* of ‘the - 
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a cus yeam of officers sdesigned. to serve a ‘Liaison § ¥ function. 


ae Pe - between the pubite- schoots and the pdlice department. "One of. thee: 
= : 


ee original. re of the bureau, was. tosprevent the escalation. of. po-. . 
a ae “ys vbentially’ dangerous si tuations! ‘in: and around’ the public ‘schools OF. 
Sy h y L.  Motigomerys 7 ia “significant secondary “72 boal frbm ies “inception has: 
ae Si Yow 0 « Sheen the iaprovenen c o £ relationships between palice and , youth.’ . The 
cae “wore rson wunreay was” _sxpandedy to’ eight: persons. the? second year 
Paes. oto Te tne spring of 1972, the Law Enford vemell t Assistance “Administration: 


ea a EM OS 5 Sop rovred & grant” Yeguest Eton the: } Monitg omery Police: Department which | 
te ls 1. “yallowed the burdss to expaind te 16 oF feicers: and additionally provided 


: . fundswfor craiaing, | supervision, and evaluatidn | ‘Features. . of. this 
pet ee a ae . program ie Luded job specific trating; * ‘supervision. and ‘eonsultation | 


Sy 


a > oe “SAY tag full-time psychol oe arid numerous informal spolige-youth éon-. 


Sweat 4 i taetss * Studentsa ang t acceptance was high. | Most’. officer's * - 
“ coe -guee ilfx “maved Inks ‘hel ping toles,:and sever ral Spec ivic benefits 
« to students. ° ; ee a : 
: a i ia Pay af _ . : z ~ = : e . 
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- Pe How Rig Cities Train far séhiool Security? ‘A Natibn= 
Sect ey Wor EL v. Fl, ay 2228-29, 46.. January 1974, - 
e .. i tag - ENCY 35181) — 
. of a. “study of security begining procetubes, in “school ‘ 
- the’ United States with 10, G00 oxr'more ‘students are: pre- 
o RE “was found. that bees: than “har “of the school, distrigisy 07 
ee Phat. ent Sloy their own security: officers: have a Formal training prom . 
Sot ) lgtem for them, ‘and ‘that’ the MOS.L prevalent. program is on~ther job train-- 
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cA ‘gtudedt, i SLeardivele various. “school” security programs ‘and cone], scee a 

“that "the most essential~ dngredient for BucCeESS is: “the cooperative 
GP oS dayolvemert | of wail parts ‘Of the ‘school’ community. "School. security. 
oy |S! programs’ in Prince Georges County, ntonteome ry County, , and" Balti> 
ey more Chey; Matyas’. are highlighted. : 5 Mg es ‘ 
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. 98.” = RPNKELSTEDN: ac “Be ‘priméi ples’ of . rhe Security, syex ey. eae Security: 
: rs so Se oete World, Vy, a a. 9: nO “23:5 a 197 6» (sar (NCS S598) 5 
. vos ee . The concepts” ‘behind ao element in: a security system ‘and: the forces Pan. 
ys . ef 
- | : ang thar’ operate on them to- help-in.. the selection “of. a costreffective. 
eo "> system: are. distussed. » The author. ‘identifies, the three elements of 


ee ei 7S security. system, ‘as detection, | ‘command/control/conmunication, ‘and 


... kesponses He, -then discusses each element, separately to furnish tu- 
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Your Schools. °) American. School Board’, Journal, Ve 159, 23-26. 
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te As: fein tained: that ° tneenddary school isda, which ware thie aca. 2 
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; “Ley, "cap be. prevented or limited in: ‘spread | by. securing’ “buildings 
ote against . breakrins and ‘providing © automatic sprinkler: ‘systems. sin= 
, cidents pot ‘arson in various schools: and ‘school systems are detailed, ° 
‘along. with the ‘costs: of < destruction. ’ Bight ways tor prevent ar ‘con* 
‘tain fares’ are‘ listed; . An ‘adequate sprinkler system. Ls. considered: 
‘the single most effective measure. Ih additton to put ting: out * fires, be. 


~ <4 a a ad in, many: caseg ite ‘controls smoke and . gas which: can be- deadly to EnOSe 
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eniiroe, EP On “Patrol in’ the’ "Black ard s JunenestY Police’ Magaritias fr 


ve one 2:48> Bhs May 1978. = fe ue G3 “OT, 472 1): 


ae The pros ad cons . Be beat polite officer's 4 the Schoel- regource oe 


eee ‘and the private secur{ty guard ‘as means - of combating, ‘crime in 
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Techaolers ‘are “cwmdere. ‘palsce’ ofticers: workike ‘gchools as. g. they. ‘could ae 
any other beat’ is: considered by- most educators. a, poor approach to wa 
“buildin a. constructive educational envit ent. Quest fons ‘concern=_ be 
. ing \the violations*-of.. ‘gtudents' civil: SEP tles are taised. - Should: . ‘ 


i a me - ‘student. ‘behavior . degenerate: to sucht tan extent! that. this type- of police: 

fe eS ‘presence. ts required, clear ‘guidel ee ‘for ener opetations. agreed: 
he Se a upon by- ‘school officials’ ‘and: polict re tholight to be necessary. by 
age PES _ those. who have heen: invelved in: 6! Psituations.- While many. schools... 


raw SS eal din. police as. needed ,. ‘only:. Detroit, (Michigan). San Diego (Calis. . . 

f oa & -fornia).,,. Atlanta. Georgia)” and* ‘Chitcago: (Illinois) have elected” to 3 

. Pat in full- time officers -te * patrol: ‘the halls. These. céties. find ». S 

a that “with ‘the passage. of. time. ‘the ° pdlice- presence is aeeepted and oo 

.. even: “welcomed. by. _facklty and~ “students, Begun an, Flint ,* “Michigan, ¥ 

odin 1958, - the school. “resource “offioer, program “SES, its! personpel TOy.. 

soy 2 prevent crihe by. ~teaching | ‘students about their. behavioral respen- eo 

a t . _ sibilities and relating to them moxe. asS.a counsel or: ‘than jan aut Ore 

i. ae or frative law enforcement, officer. «School offiddals- inmost cities. using x 
ee .. 7° this, prog tram: “think ite worthwhile, although, -some observers call it~ 

_ inadequate ‘to meet. serious and widespread student - .behavior problems, ae 

ue Oe TS Concerning | ‘private security guards for schools, - ‘they cost. Less. than’, = ¥ 

ee regular -police ‘services, but the services provided suffer: ‘because — 

: ~. °°, guch guards lack training. and experience: in dealing’ wath , sjuvendles.. meal 

-* ve as Many: ‘obsérvers suggest that crdminal justice schools offe) eee 
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i. Shy, : Sec ¥y systems that have » “been” or’ ».. eee designed for ‘some. es ae 
2 Fg 7, dde “schools using closed circuit -television- (CCTV) - equipment are. 
— =. "evaluated. - Systems used in’ .two- Brooklyn. (New: “York) junior shigh aot 
~~ Ss . .schools. are briefly described and, the detailed case history of the J 
~ * planning ahd installation of ‘a CCIV “system ‘in a -third school dng oo 
’ cluding . features suggested by.. the- two’ initial installations ts, pre~ ta 
2 sented. Sketches showing the configuration ‘of: equipment! ae control” 
2. 3 anit design are included. 8 = 
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a By anielvind. the Scununi cy. heautly fo. the. ae and. day=t oe 
_) +. processes of a large- elementary school in Los Angeles that. ‘had .been ‘V0! 
_ plagued by-vandalism, the ee has. been eliminated and the ‘school — & 
i “environment - has been’ improved. One of the most important i 
af the community involvement program has- been. the requirement that ee 
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“the cobleckives.. and. progress’: “OF: Police: PSahoot: 
- Ladson. ‘Programs: wand reconmend g that” the -officer™ return”: t.0: ‘the, “role ’ 
ee Sof Liason and. ireferral, “dropping” the “Law ‘enforcement : ‘role: that: have | Se 
. “Speen adapted = Major. criticisms: ate ‘that’ ‘edther. no. objectives : exist. eed 
: cen cha, f the yea aresutficlently vagueas 0" preclude evaluation. _ Another he 
oa prgblen ts, chat? “tn many of>the Schools,” between. 80. and 90. “percent ° ~, coe 
‘Ok* the ‘pgfitee.. ‘sghool liaison. officer ‘Ss ytdme | ts spent* on ‘police work . ¥ 
Cheer Stigating~ sWoten property. reports: ‘rather, than on counsel-. . 

was the” original, intent df - the propeamy The authors. also.” 

sugse’st that: these. officers be given” si é- mPaimum’ education in_ 

jeucial gan behavioral sciences.” The authors, also. point out. that the . 
enphasiat of some kot.. the. -programs, has‘ “Seen | ‘ghifted from changing: as 
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nia ‘assessed . the potential for" “violence on. campus. ~ Appointed’ “in 
_ 1973, the commission was asked to examine ‘the present situation in 
the schools from the viewpoint of students, -parents, .and. employees , 
ak . A : pnd to. gather, information on how to prevent violent acts, to cope >, 
ath and: control violence, and “bo. reduce fear of violence’, It was: 
i ~ . given responsibility to- peers recommendations: for. consideration by | 
- the administratd ve bodies and the community. Surveys were conducted > 
oe 7 2 with teachers, school employees, students, qnd parents.. ‘A written 
- * queetignnad ve wag sent to ali school ampoyees to assess ‘perceptions . . 
- ‘ys and attitudes in relation to school: violence. Literature inthe’ field. - - 
a - “was. alse reviewed The -re eported perception attitudes,- “and: feelings, .~ 
a al were synthesized ania _provided the .basis. for a report to the facul~ . 
oh *t, O1es and. to’ legal, ‘gomminications media. ‘Panel presentations were 
ot a if . made to seho ols,. teacher. associations, sad communi ty organizations. 
“4 ~ fo Data on parent perceptions indicated feelings of security in. sending 
moot . theix vikeven. ta school, and student perceptions showed that some.: 
s+) ) sghoels had” environments. of greater fear than others.° Girls! rest- . 

; " rooms were considered threatening places by both groups. "A high: perms: 
“centage of employees fele that students” respond to teacher direc~ ™ 
tions. in .a classrooms: howe ever, there was more anxiety | in regard to-+ 

ot . teacher contrel ‘in groups outside the Classroon. Prowlems-.that out--_° - 
.. Siders bring toa Campug was a Wain concerns. The’ commission recom . ae 
oP ae & a mended. that “max? ‘mur local. ‘school’ eproliment ‘be. encouraged, that. ener : 
4 ce “e gtFLe ‘Progra she | ‘developed to increase , student: supervision on ‘Came 

ae es Rus’ wand. that” services of street ‘counselors. or paraprofessional.s: be 9 > 
on ae SUbdlized. _ An, interagency conference was held in 1975 as a: follow~ - 
UP. “GO the. ‘study; successful’ factors in reducing ‘crime and fear of . 
_ crime were, noted “and new. recommendations were made. A list: of. cons | 
mission accompl, ishments is included “showing-ythat 88 perceit of sty 
dents felt safe” on . Campus Eo a. ‘1L976= 1977 survey;: anxtety” has. dees=s 
calated,. and an. ‘employee protection’ policy has, ‘been: adopted. , Thess .- 
“gygstdomasre administered, tO Ehe. | teachers: is dieluded. oo Bee ; 
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AY, a Be ' Vandals, Arsgnists, "Bombs, Dogs... Rosslyn, Nirginia Ameri- — . | 
oan Assptiation. of School Adr ngnistrators ,: 973. Sep. Nas ae ‘ 
eS. Se Ge ene eS oe fox eZ ~ MICROFICHE (NGS. 36589) 
3 oe In this paper, presented. “at. tb _American Weis tan of Sghool A 
3 _ ministrators’ 3973" a an administrator ‘tells: how the Tole-." 
“do public schools ‘developed . ‘security plans to minimize damages yer, 
sulting from student {inrest. The £irgt, step’ taken’ by “the Toledo a 
“schools. was to take a strong, Stand’ against .violence. at. athletic 
“events. | Next ,: they established a syot cued Lighted- ‘school program 
_ and_emphasized tetal community: involvement ‘in: afterschool . “use » of. 
: School buildings. | The third Step. involyed ‘the. development, and.. paso ~ 
OSs" “gape lof the Toledo Safe Passage, to School Law, which fines-or jails, 


athose conv, gted:. of* assault Ceither<physical or verbal). om a student | 
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V8 Ee Steps’ That t Precede ¢ Costl Action. : “Gollege & @ Park, Maryland, Tnsti- |. 
e “tert for Reduction an of: Gina, ae 1978. as ete ae o ee ee 
vo : lke. to 7 : a i . 
“| This monograph presents quidedines for. school officials. inv sige xd tn, 
ae _ -identifying. and analyz ng ocxime Problems and in evaluating sec urity 
a ON pr Ograns . | Simple. steps are out ined for avoiding’ dara ,colle etion ak 
—— probiems- ie auge confusion. and misinterpretation of student vi mo 
es Bh “Lenee problem within . schaol ALENTLCTS + The steps. ined. ude: nesinah wh 
: eee gots, devalopment, cf incident profiles, ‘and anal-"  I™ 
‘prepared inforslation and | its implications. ‘The second - 
“monograph deals with préevaluation ‘problems. that may ef- ~. 
bt tre eventual deve: Lopment of a security program. “The focus is 
—— gor th ultimate uses of the evaluation materials, the kind. of: int, 
* ie formation ones ang the way in which the find Hues should be: pre~ 
‘patiteds. ‘Charts are pre ovided: which | ‘Lllustrate. the incident - report 
i ovat, ‘the differentiatt on between: the success or failure of the prom) |” 
oes a gram: or, the Ory y. and the \plannt: B/ eva qugtion feedback Loop. . Tables® ©. 
soe Ton ead referenses are incl CC ree a 2 . gt eee 
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oe - Intended to aid. school’ administrators “ain implementing a sui table sen 
i. eurdty. icbibaee can school, this article outlines” factors watch’ 
eternine ‘the type ‘of system needed and describ 2g the! various, 
ity iaae eptions. Kaowlog: the kind of damage heing done to’ 
ool is absolutely -Recessary befare security equipment can be’ 
d, the author, states. Similarly, school offictals must decide. 
he type of action “they want to take agai mast the’ -vandal~-de' terrence 
> * - @e arrest~-before. selecting security equipment, ‘Bince the decision 
he to capture or frighten greatly: affects Che. type of security equipment _ 
“te ~*~ needed. Finally, the author advises that -the administratdr consult 
ae a 4g qualified engineer who has the’ technical see a design | an entire 
“a we 34 ssecurityeysten an nd who. has no dpaparece sel, 
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; * 5 0. drs cost. These devices include silent alarms; audikle and a. 
—— ee oe eet! ona. alates, space~ detection ‘alarms, ~and eis osed-circadt belevision. 
ee . This article also includes a featute insety which describes the per oa 
_.gonal alarm transmitter. system used by bronx “High School - teachers ae 
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a . on sas TRey. inelude ‘malicious vandalism, accidental Serag i) Be 
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. A nationwide survey off large” ‘publach high*Schgoh ” ‘offledals: and” 3834 a : 
-* - chief law enforcement,’ officer's was conducted to study the use of fh 


ge, Special polick -g ‘Services ein maintaining ‘school security. Mo ‘Speci fick ; 

7 objectives ' of ne study” kineluded athe. following: (1)"to tetermine *>* . & 
* ke , _the extent Co which s special - police . services. tand. school, security. Nes % 
. "s \.° gures were utite zed: (2) xo determine where fiscal responsilbility. ik 
a | , * for public services lies; and 137 to examine the- desirability OF Sg 


utilizing special -police services. ~The responses of school. and po- * 
lL icq: officials were ‘considered separately as, théy related. to. -Palice. | 
services in six _, areas after-school events, ‘building, ‘and. grounds | 
protection af ter ‘gehool hours, ‘school arrival- -departute safety, hall © 
. Sand grounds: patrolling during the day, - instruction. or counseling, 
. - and security “measures taken by-- large school systems. When applic-. 
“s ‘able, pplice and schdol- officials’ responses were’ gompared. t6 deter- 
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y tiine cher intersubjectivity. “The major findings of the. survey: in" og ef 
, ® dicated that. more than’ tworthirds of the - ‘large, school systems: used a 
_ the services of local police. departments for..protection.at after--.. «. # 
“" .. gchoel events and school arrival-departure safety, and fewer than oN _ 
half used the | other special police. services. Most. special police * 
service as were only recently established, and. their use increased sig-: ; 
ok Rewen Rican tly ‘between 1960 and 1973: . Disagrestient: generally existed” . 
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x “between superintendents and ‘chiefs: of ae concerning. the proper ~ 
-- source. of fiscal: and Supervis ry responsibility for special. ‘police 
a a” oy “services, and most pf.the large school systems had used schools 
woo: + is Security forces; inst led. security devdges, anv many (20 percent P-— 
a ce os < shad ‘used undercover:agents. It “is rec@mmend dad that ‘better commus. — 
ee a 2 nication .be establis hed between ‘the police. and. school officials and 
rec aeere ~ that police and school. administrators cooperate 4n determining fiscal 
Diwe s geead Peale ge for, police-school services, Ap pees ‘contain the study 
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a fc of | control -aitfer for the two basic types of. Lyandald sm, Ted. 7 
a it¢Lous: “and: ndbimalicious. - This article discusses ‘strategies. for. -the 
a *preventign * "Of ‘both types. ‘Perhaps because securaty: appears. to be: 2 
‘the only eway - to. control ‘malicious Vandalism, i> is: often’. ‘nade’ the. 
-. £ocal. point Of" ‘aritivandalism#programs._ The most juyortant: Conisider~ 
Pie vation is | the “Relationship | between fha cost of 2 security system and . 
t “its: “potential | "ya lue- ‘to the schoal... A compreh ensive antivandalism.. 
e — > program, using SeCuraly devices’ as part, an overall plan“is often — 
aa “suggested. = unfortunately, ‘the. ‘Liters atu uns fala of ‘suggestions and | 
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At ae ‘assertions, but, remarkably: short. on coe @ fagt Be documented | “by sede 
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Ke - fF . ‘This document discusses the rationale for sotee tap the ‘Broward’ Coun, 

eae eas”, tye (Florida) scheol system as the” crime prevention through_ environs: : 

z: ee ‘omental desfgn CCPTSD) , demonstration. site for the school envi ronment... — 

or ae The report ‘contains the CPTED demorStration. strategies and ~design . 
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ithe selected etice, -as gin as the ‘Saplowentarton: plan aa ie 
‘tion plan ‘for grecution of the strategies and for. measurement Of | 
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Public Schools Burglary Prevention Project™ Final ‘Evaluation Report, 
x No. - 10.20 -By. Ra wA. Pearson and. Cy Ge Gy Goff. Salen, . Oregon ‘Law Enforcement 
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-27 percent radu ction in burglary frequency. . The ]} pilot ‘schools were 
paired with 11 control schools in this Portland, Oregon, Project. During 


the-2-year installation trial. (February I, 1973- -January 31, 1975), the. - 


centrol schocls' burglary-frequency declined ‘by 11 percent, compared to 


equipped schools. In control schools, the: value of property recovered 

a increased by 27 percent, while in- target schools it-decreased 6l percent.” 

ee AE? _ - Rowever,” this reflects, the..quicker arrival of police ‘while the property 
seeE Stitt, the build ding z; this reduced” “the value, of ‘both property stolen 

2 _ 7 “fand recovered. ‘Clearance, rates for both pilot and control schools ins 


economic characteris tics of the’ school neighborhoods” retigined essen. 
ove ct  “tlally the sames Eight socioeconomic factors were studied in ‘connection 
‘ee 2 “so Reh burglary Frequency and property loss. Only~"percentage of students 
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“ . attending school” showed a significant agsociation; "R value" correla- 


tion between attendance. and, burg: lary £r juency was ~.54; between attend- . 
. + ance and: ‘property loss -. 60. Both were” significant at ‘the .001 Level.” 
- - Thi¢ finding supports previous ‘evidence that alienation from schodlis 
She Me, © OE x highly assoctated-with criminal behavior.’ ‘A cost-benefit analysis of the 
wy) RD Bem dnstallatton-and maintenance.versus value of property recovered, 
ar Stolen, ‘er damaged shéwed that costs exceedgi savings by about $287, 828. 

~However, this Is. based on preinstallation'/net “losses, Since the -loss 
ee tates have e been clim ing! steadily the annual sdvings of the system could 

‘actu diy be more.  If-benefits were figured onthe basis of loss rates: 
| omparable ‘schools rather than projected from preinstallation loss: 
» the system would pay, for, itself. Tables present. data- collected ; 


‘month, as wellas property loss figurgs, ‘clearance’ rates, and offender 
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Insta lation of silent ~alam anti-datrusion alice in il pilot eaheote. 
esulted in a 42° percent reduction. in property loss * ‘over 2 “years and a_ 


‘creased: i oben ate durin’ thetrial period: ‘During the test, the socio-: 
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for this study, including’ burglary incidence by time, ry school, ‘and by 


the ‘target schoois' decline of 27 percent. The controls" property loss _— 
increased: 37. percent, compared’ to a 42 percent decrease inthe alarm~ * 
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passive and active, is recommended, Passive participation would result’ 


: from, the increased use of public areas. Active ‘participation’ ‘involves °, 


the xeports ng. of vandal ism incidents. Long- range solutions’ include mas— 


juveniles ‘with constructive ries cay and parental el ed and: restix . 
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The. article Wneluden” a Measuios “of the ‘aifferent gues of secbrity. 


gtuea systems and their uses, a buyerjs directory of manufacturers ‘and 


Short- and. ‘Long-range, approaches to the: en of . vandalism. are pro-. 
'. posed. Are hitect ural and environmental design considerations figure - 
“prominently in.the’ * shor t-rangg proposals. Suggestions such as unbreak~ — 

well-lighted public areas, ‘and ‘concrete- _ 
encased plumbing fixtures are presented. Citizen participation, both. 


sive behavior modification schemes that operate by preoccupying: the + 


distributors of security hardware, andia technical guide to. anti- -intru-. 


sion devices. The directory. lists. the company name, . address, and* the 


‘product or products produced. The. technical guide . tndentifies 14 dif- 


ferent categories of antd-intrusion devices, (from, photoelectric beams 


m0) video alarms.) and briefly discusses ae principles of aaa and 


pues cation Of each. ie aS oe : . 
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The arti cle ice. vibes.a ‘yende lien prevention nevhod used by the syracuse 
(New York) Central School System that involved the installation of out- 
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door Ligh tk ag systems at each school within the systen. School. ‘author— 
-  jties- indicated that ‘the lighting isang ndispensable part.of thecity's 
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‘A decksiton geal (ip the form of a ‘decision tree) is presented: for sino! 
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